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This study was initiated because the author believed 
that the house systea in the conprehensive schools of England has 
elements that could be adapted into aany Aaerican schools to help 
personalize education for each student. The house systea and its 
place in the coaprehensive school is exaained with reference to the 
general organization of the school, the need for pastoral care, and 
the physical reguireaents of a house systea. Inforaation on the 
operation of the house eaphasizes the duties of the headaaster, head 
of houses, houseaaster, and house tutor. In addition soae aspects 
such as social, advising, disciplinary, and coapetitive functions of 
the house are shown. Inforaation froa tfany sources is used in an 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the house systea as they 
are seen by authorities and experienced school personnel. The later 
sections of the docuaent describe the design and adainistration of 
guest ionnaires used in surveying headaasters/aistresses and students. 
The final chapter suas up the data and draws soae conclusions about 
the house systea in coaprehensive schools. The docuaent contains a 
glossary of teras, saaple guestionnaires, and a bibliography. 
(Author/MIF) 
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MACA LESTER COLLEGE 

SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 55105 



m DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

February 1, 1975 



Dear reader. 

This "letter" is a plea for your indulgence of the errors •'n 
typing and mimeographing as well aa the wording ax>^ 9tyl« wh^ch 
you will find in this document. 

The writer had to make a choice between taking xaore tine to 
revise the study, thus delaying its distribution or putting it out 
in rather rough, thou^ readable style. The latter course was chosen 
because some of the data were in danger of becoming out-of-date and 
because the life of an average college teacher does not permit large 
amounts of time to be spent on extensive revision. 

Please read the material presented here with a blind eye to the 
mistakes of a mechanical nature. It io hoped that the substance of 
the study will outweigh the deficiency in form. 

Thank you for your forbearance. 




Richard B. Dierenfleld 
Professor of. Education 
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BJST COM KM'J®^ FOREHORD 

This study was undertaken out of the deep conviction that 
American high schools do not have a aystenatic approach tovara 
individuaii^.ing the education process. Students are fed in at the 
7th or 10th grade end and proceed rather anonymously to the 
point where they graduate or drop out. Sometimes counsellors are 
involved personally with the students but usually only if they 
are bright and college bound or if they are constant trouble - 
laaker?* Teachers sometimes form personal relationships with their 
pupils but for the most part the heavy teaching load of large classes 
precludes much of this. The semester course and now the **mini course" 
does not allow much time for personal relationships to develop • As a 
result y a large majority of our students go through secondary school 
with little individual attachment to the faculty or the certainty 
that any staff member will concern himself /herself with particular 
pupils » 

After living and studying in England on a number of 
occasions over a period of years , the vnritor has been struck by the 
desire of English educators to exercise what they call **paatoral 
care" for young people in secondary school. This feeling was 
strengthened by the very positive experience the writer's older 
son had through a year as a house member in an English secondary 
school. When the American problem is coupled with the English 
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solution the present study is the elaost ine«c«p«ble result • 

One point should be clarified at the start* The euthor 
holds no preconcelvtd brief for the pestorel csre spprosch afforded 
by the house system over ot possible types » t,^^ the year systea 
or school systea. kll three have convincing arguaenta over the 
others as veil as s'iiortconlngs which say detract froa their uorth. 
Since, under the circuastances, it vas possible only to exaaisie xxxsr^ 
approach and because the writer has seen the effectiveness of the 
house system it was decided to deal with it. The real point is 
that pastoral care is treated seriously in English secondary schools 
no Batter which t3fpe is used and, as a result « individual probleas 
are treated and personal developaent is facilitated. 

The following pagss contain aaterial which, hopefully, 
will be of interest to both Aaerican and English educatora* To 
Anericana because it describes and analyses a procest of individual- 
izing secondary education which could help to answer a very real 
problea in our hi^ schools. To English educators because it 
presents soae new data, not only on the house C3rstea in cooprdiensivr 
schools but CO the feelings of students toward their housea and the 
ays tea in general • 

The writer wishes to thank the aany people who have helped 
in aaking this study possible: 

The Chief Education Officers of the county education 
authorities, city borough authorities and I^don Borou^ Author-> 
ities who pexaltted the survey to b* eooduetaJ In their areas. 
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The headsasters/nistrasses and othera vho took tiaa to 
fill out the questionoaira. 

Tha headiBaatara/niatresas* who permitted their schools to 
be used for the cotspletloa of pupil questioimairea • 

The pupils of conprehensiva achoola who conpleted these 
forms telling of their feelings about houses in their schools. 

The heads » housemastera/nls tresses, and house tutora «iho 
gave of their tine to talk to the writer about their bouses and 
answer his questions. 

Thu assistance of the Library staff and Mr. Guillauas at 
the National Foundation for Educational Research i«as of real value. 

Finally the writer's gratitude i« great to the staff of 
the Libraiy of the Department of Education and Science, York Road, 
London » Miss Jepson, Library Director and particularly to Mrs. Byrnes 
Assistant Library Director for their many, services sod kindnesses. 



Richard B. Die ren field 
Mscalester College 
St? Paul, Minnesota 



Glof ary of Terae 



To the Aaerioin reader? 

In the fulloiriag paper a auaber of norda will be uaed^ the 
aeanlng of vhlch taay not be clear to those unacquainted vith the 
Engliah ayetes of education* Theae tema be defined here. 
Chief Education Officer - The peraon in charge of the achool ayatea 
of a county or clcy borou^. They correapond to achool diatrict 
superintendents in the Itoited States except that in county boroufljha 
the area involved ia o£:ten larger* than w>st Aaerican school dis-> 
tricta.. They range fron only a few acboola to great areaa with 
nany achoola of all types » Chief education officers are raspooaibla 
to the Local Education Authority which ia a part of the Borough or 
County govexniaent. 

Copprehecaive School -* A general nane for a type of secondary 
school in England which, oa ita natae iKpliea» takaa all the student* 
of school age who wish publicly supported education. In a nianber 
of borou^a it replaces the aystea which divided tha achoola Into 
graanar tor the aont able, secondary aodem for the great aajority 
of average atudenta, and technical for thoae wiahing a aore vocation 
al education, 

Departasnt of Education and Science - A diviaion of the Engliah 
govexaaent which daala with general education in Englsnd £roa infant 
day care centera througjh graduate schools and adult education. The 
D.E.S, worka in cooperation with X^cal Education Authoritiea on 
aany aattera of both policy and operation. 
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Forms - Refers to the levels of s secoadsry school. -Fonu correspooKl' 
to grade leva Is of Aaterlcaii hig^ schools ss follows: 
7th grsfie « Ist Fora 
dth grcde • 2iid Form 
9th grsde - 3rd Form 
10th grsde - 4th Form 
11th grsde - 5th Form 
12th grade - 1st Tesr 6th Form 
College Freshms:^ - 2nd Tear 6th Form 

Most English comprehensive schools hsvs all 6 form&» slthoti^ sines 
education Is compulsory only to sg9 16 the 6th Forms in msinsr schools 
are rather smaller than the others. 

Grammar Sc hoo l - A secondsry school which is found in may places 
in England and has its roots deep in history. Today it eaters to 
those students who have m&rksd scademi sbility and ar« saleeted 
to attend it. Public funds sre used to operate it* Generally » 
where there are coopr^iansive schools there are usually not -grammar 
schools in the same system. 

Heads of Bouses - A teadier (or master) of a school who has hean 
desigoated as leader of the house system in that school. Usually 
ha is responsible to the headmsster/mlstress for house operation 
and coordinates the efforts of housemaster snd housetutor in 
fulfilling house duties- 
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stDlUty for the sttccftosful ofwratlon of a «ttCotMS«ry-«€^iool« 'Be/' . 
she corresponds to the hi^ eehool prlnclpel except that « heed- • 
Mster/alstrest Is a aore powerful leader then nost princtpele^ - 
The declsloa oildng power of e heed, while ueuelly exerel^d^ le : 
wide consult etloa with othere le wch «ore exte&eivo then the 
everege prlnclpel. 

t 

Houseaaatcr - A teacher who hee heeu cboeea^ .usually by the-hosd- • 
ae«ter/nls tress* to be In charge of a houe» of the echool. ~Se wust: 
see to It that the house operation eucceedc and his duties, extend 
froa training tutors to dealing with parents » to keeping records . 
strelght to cotsiselllng with pupils, etc. 

House System - A type of pastoral care vhich divides e schoo l Into^ 
"house/' usually for about 100 to 300 students. A tescher deslffoi^tad 
as houseaaster leade the house assisted by other teachers called 
house tutors. Personal Interest In and care for each student by a 
neaber of the house staff encourages closer relationships between 
adults and pupils. The housa is e ^'vertical systsa" in that it in- 
cludes studentc froa several foras, often froa 1st through the 6th 
foxn. It Is soaetlnes eonblned with "year" and "school" systeas. 
House futor - A teacher idio has bean chosen to cvork with groups of 
20-30 pupils usually as a part of a larger house* The duties of 
the tutor are usually divided between acadtaic and personal eoansel- 
tog of individuals In his/her tutor group. Often hs/she stsys with 
a group froa the tias they enter school till they leave thus allow- 
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Ing. for • good deal of peraocal ralatlo^abip mad iu-depth eouoaaliag* 
UE.A> - Local Education Aui:horltyi the official govarolng body for 
scboola in a particular district. It is Mda up partly of alacted 
aeid>ers of the local borou^ eowieil r? county council plus addltioQ'- 
al persons from educational and other concerned bodies* 
Mftrlt Points - (or Bouse Points) - Credits given for good work by 
pupils in a variety of ereas» Competition between bouses «ay be 
set up in such categories as cosBninlty service, gaaes and sports, 
and academic wocic, Teacl?'^rs and tutors award merit points for un- 
usually meritorious vork in pm*/ of these areas« All the points of 
a particular house are totaled ^or a period of tiae and prises are 
amrded for winners in this co&4>etitlon. In soae schools dsmrlts 
ere given, 

Klxed School - A school with both bo>^ and girls attending in the 
same clasaea* 

Pastoral Care The process vhereby the personal and academic needs 
of the pupils of a sthool aru met throu^ varying means by the staff 
of that school. 

Prefect - A senior student or students vho have been appointed to 
assist housemasters end housetutors In the operation of the house. 
They are usually 5th or 6th form students. House prefects often 
>»>me from 5th form vhlle school prefects are chosen from house 
prefects. 

Publlc_School - Really a private school which controls admission on 
the basis of Its own criteria and chsrgts tuition. Fcnous "public" 
schools are Eton, Hu0>y, Harrow, Charterhouse, St. Pauls, Vestsdns*- 
ter, etc. 
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Purpoae Built School - An inatitutloa which has been deaigaed-iOMi 
coastructed with articular fuDztions in wind. With r«f*r«nc« to 
this scudy purpose built schools hsvs sp6cisl blocks for house 
fuactloos* 

School SystSMS * A type of psstorsl esro orgKilsatioa la sseondary 
schools which dlvldss the sdiool into two or three parts on the basis 
of age levels. la two part school systsas there are "Lower" and 
"Upper" Schools with Lower generally referring- to Foxes I» II » III, 
and 1V» and upper to Foras V sad Vt. The three part school systea — " 
involves "Lower**, "Middle", and "Upper" Schools with forM split 
among three levels. It is psrtly a "vertical" S3rstea sad partly s 
"horisontal" systea. Soaetiaes it is cosbined with other systeas 
- house and year* 

Secondary Hoderm School - A type of secondary school used in May 
parts of England which students of average and belQV~«v«r£^aK£ ability 
attend. It is cosblned with the grsMwr school for the aost sble 
students and the technical «chool to fora a systea of secoodsxy ' 
education in aaay Local Education Anthoritiss. 

Tutor Group - A saall group of students (20 to 30) aade up of aised 
ability and headed by a faculty asiiier as house tutor. They belong 
also to a larger group aaklng up a house of rou^ly 100-300 pupils. 
The tutor group often grows into a closely knit gro;?p and the house 
tutor has an opportunity to becoae well acquAlcted with each pupil 
and caa offer counsel oad aid to iadiyiduals who aeed it* 
Year Systea - A type of paatoral care operation.«alled **horiwmtal'* 
in which a secondary school, is orgsaised Into groups according to 
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the year level of student 0 In school, lat Foxa vould be a year 
group » 2nd Fom and so on. Bach year group is dlracted by a year 
master and aaaller cooponent bodies are cared for by year tutors* 
Thla Is soaetlaes coablned with other pastoral, caxe grouping aucfa 
as the houae or school systems. 
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CHAPTER I 

A BRIEF LOOK AT THE PROBLEM AND A FOTEHTXAL SOLOTXON 



The Problen - The problem quite slsiply stated and generally re- 
cognlxed la that a great sany atudenta attending American secondary 
schoola are rather anonynoua to achooX adndnlatratora and teachers* 
For the most part they are not the brilliant students, outstanding 
athletes » actors^ aualdana, etc., nor are they those constantly 
In trouble with the school or local authorities. They are the huge 
"middle" between the extreaes - those vho succeed In reaalnlng -with- 
out close contact with any teacher or other school official. 

It Is this large group of students which Is the object 
of this study, it is hoped that by dlscrlblng and analysing the 
"house systea" as used In English comprehensive schools many elements 
and features will be seen as adaptable Into ilmsrlcan -Junior and 
senior high schools. Since one of the primary alms of the house 
systea Is to pfovlde a setting whereby each student will be well 
known by at least one member of the staff, the relationship to the 
problem In American schools becomes clear. 

Personal Relationships In American Schools - The large American 
secondary school Is a fixture on the educational scene. By "large" 
Is meant any Instltucion with more than 1000 students enrolled. 
The problem Is not alone one of "largeness" but of an organisational 
structure which does not foster close relationships between evmry 
student and one or another faculty member. The English schools, 
•specially the comprehensive school la frequently large even ac- 
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cording to our defiaition. A f-undaner&tol difference betweetn the 
English and Aaerlcaa secondary school centers on the saouat. of per- ' 
sooallzatlon throu^ Individualised faculty - student contact 
vhlch exists. This statement Is not pieant to laply that American 
teachers are cold, unearned and devoid of interest in students of 
their school. Or oa the other hand that English teachers are un- 
iformly devoted to the total welfare of every pupil In their school* 
What is being said refers to the institutional interest In^ the in- 
dividual student as manifested in the school orgsnisatlon - 
specifically the hoi .^c. system. Let us briefly examine how English 
and American conprehenaive-secondary* school^ compare- regarding 
planned and organized systems of pupil-faculty contact. 

The typical American high school is structured so that the 
student reports to his "hooeroom" for the first 5-10 minutes of the 
moraing* Here attendance la taken, announcsmants are read and ad- 
ministrative «^tall8 are handled. The original idea behind the 
homeroom envisaged a mch longer period of time and a mu^ closer 
relationship between the homeroom teacher and each student. This 
concept has been eroded for msny reasons to the point wfaere^ for 
the most part, only perfunctory, routine school business is trans- 
acted In hoooroom periods* 



1 In a 1973 list published by the Departmer.t of Education and 
Science, over 500 cos^rehensive schools of over 1000 were 
list a* 
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there ere ocber meaas of conteet between teacher* end 



student to be aure. In addition to teachlng^ coutact vhlch -of -couree^ 
is laportant, but Is held In cooButn by both English and Aaerlcan 
schools, there are guidance counsellors and extracurricular act- 
ivities. The guidance counsellor is generally overworked, often 
having several hundred students to look out for« He/she is re- 
sponsible for such of the vocaticmal-personal-aeadeaie guidance 
of the school and as a consequence sHiy not even acquainted with 
nany of his/her charges* These tend to be the non brilliant^ non- 
troublesoae middle aass* Seme individual contact takes place in 
extracurricular activities but agaia it is often the talented 
students \Ako take part in then and the interest of the teacher 
centers on the work of the extracurricular activity^ not the students' 
broad acadeiiBic and personal development* The contact between student 
and teacher in the course of class neetings, of course, is im- 
portant and sonetimes crucial if a close relationship develops. It 
io often baphasard and here again the teacher with 150-200 students 
to meet pgr dqiy will attend to those in trouble or know the bright 
students best* Again the "middle mass" is adrift. 
Personal Relationships in English House System 



In a cooprehensivd secondary school in England operating an efficient 
house system* This is not to ssy that the house system does not 
have problems and th.net will be covered later in the paper* When 
given enough time, space, and personnel, however the house can play 
a valuable part in helping -each -student of He school* 



This picture is in direct contrast with what takes place 
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cow ta^^ 

The house systes vlll be dealt with very briefly now ati 
it will be described in detail later. It involves diving a large - 
school Into several coB^Hment parts (houses) on a vertical plan* 
While the concept varies in practice the ideal consists of groups 
of 100-200 pupils forming a house with a houssMster/aistress in 
charge of the total group assisted by several house tutors re- 
sponsible for smaller groups of 20-30 students* Ideally the student 
remains a mesber of the same group from the time they estter the 
school until they leave. The tutor and his group meet- frequently 
on a social basis and there is much formsl and informal counseling 
given. The housemaater/aistress also knows -every mesdl>er of the 
house and follows each student's progress closely. The function 
of the house involves not only couoseling^ but social development 
withia the tutor group as well s« the more diverse house group. 
Often & relationship is built up among members of the house through 
competition with other houses on both the academic and sports le^>el. 
O;)portunities for leadership are offered throu^ house orgsnivaticn 
and activiuies. It can be seen frosi this short descriptiao that^ 
if properly handled, the house system is a vehicle which can be 
used to help everj student in a school receive guidance and personal 
contact encouraging maxlmuo individual development. 
The English Coaprehensive School - A word of e3fpI«nation should be 
offered here to clarify the term comprehttii live seccmdary school. 
MpsC Amerlcia hi|^ schools are eooprehenslvs in that the great major- 
ity -'v students attend them and they attempt to serve all the diverse 
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eleaents of a comBtuaity, In England Che situation is diffaront. 
The elitist tradition in education it still strong althou^ not as 
powerful «8 it has been in the past* Evm now hofpevert vmay private, 
•elective secondary schools cater to those who want sonething extra 
for which they are willing to pay. The Education Act of 1944, still 
a great Influence in English education, set up three types of second- 
ary schools - the granotar school for the most able^ the secondary 
aodem for the great najority and the technical for those interested 
in a particular vocaticmal type of education. Soae people felt this 
furthered class divisions and that a single hi^ school which en- 
rolled children of every class and ability would help to act as a 
democratising elesmit and assist also in breaking down distinction of 
caste. This type of institution cataa into existence shortly after 
World WaiT II and has grown in popularity until in 1973 a survey by 
the Department of Education and Science revealed 1^835 such schools 
in England and Wales. Unfortunately comprehensive education has 
b«t^:cae somewhat of a political football in recent years. The Labor 
Farny has favored the comprehensive school whereas the Conservatives 
have genermlly endorsed the grfiaoar-secoikdary modern split. It is 
not epproptiate to delve into the partisan aspects of the question 
here. This review is given as background for the selection of the 
coe^rehfctnsive school as the type of Institution used in thia study. 
It represents the school most closely resembling the typical American 
hif^ schooilu If the house system can be made to operate sueeessfully 
in FTi^lish cotRprehensive schools, there is reason to feel it ean be 
adapted to its tiew Vorld counterpart. 
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Very few Anericasi school officials have used a houae 
ayateti type dlviaicm aa a nethod of decantrallclng JLars«Hi^K>ol«. 
A few aecoodary schools have been atructured to include "aciiooia^ "~ 
within adioola" from aa long ago aa 1919. By 1960 about 50 achoola 
had aone type of decentralisation either vertical or horizontal* 
the no8t widely uaad approach haa been to divide large^ achoola'into--^ 
saaller. achoola uaing ccasaon facilities but each with ita osm ad*' 
■iniatrative officers and teaching ataff • Onei. approach ua«d by 
an Aaerican "school within a school** involvsd having all required 
couraea taken within the analler unit while all elective aubjecta 
would be taken through the coaaon facilities of the large school and 

be open to all students. This plan has been described by Plath with 

2 

some background relaticmahip included on the house ayatesu 

Before providing a description of the house system aa it 
now exists » it nay be well to set down bri«fly sone points about its 
evolution. This will not only provide necessary background for an 
underatacdlng of Its present situation but give reference for sons 
criticisn of the system by its opponents. 

House Systan Has Long History - Ths "house systSB*' as its turn iapliea 

haa roots in "houses" ^riiere students lived while they went to school » 
Its origins extend back to the early day» of organised secondary ed- 
ucation in England, It has counterparts in the "college system" at 
Oxford and Caobridge where student a lived together in small organised 
groups with leadership and diaciplina coming from tutora and dons 
and comradahlp condns from relations %rith other students in a conmon 

devi^ ion to a jnilar ideala. , _ 

2 Karl R. Plath, Schools Within Schools* A Study of High school 

O rganisation t Secondary School Adminiattation Seriast Taachera 

Collage, Coluobia Iteivmrsity, N«w Tork» 1965. 
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The "public" BChooXs of England beg&n by cnroilinf; only 
"scholmrs" or those vhose tuition and expenses were paid by the 
school foundation and who lived on the school premises* Other young 
sen applied for admission and vera allowed to attend school but could 
not live in the school. These "foreigners*' or those vho paid their 
own school costs often lodged with local people* At first there was 
no ccmtrol by school authorities over the tirpe and quality of housing 
for students* At Eton and other schools boarding houses were^operatad 
by "daiaes" for profit. Becauae of the flagrant ^advantage ..taken of 
the boys by their landladies ^ it became customary for students to 
live only in houses approved by school authorities. The next step 
was to appoint tutors to live in these facilities^ help the boys 
with their lessons and supervise their conduct. The control of this 
organisation was held by the headmaster of the school. The final 
step was to build or operate houses or domitories with the school 
completely in charg9& of all aspects of the house. This plan has 
continued for hundreds of years at private boarding schools and is 
at present the method of operation under which thousands of boys snd 
girls live at school in England* 

Prefects were appointed from very early times from among 
the older students to help the housemaster not only with administrativ 
tasks* but also to assist with some instruction and. administer dis- 
cipline as well. 

The house system wss. designed primarily for private board- 
ing schools but in the last part of the 19th .century mora, secondary 
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schools were b«iag built for greatly Increased dwMad, The ad- 
vantages of the house systea were such th«t It was felt that It 
should be Incorporeted into these new Institutions* The ear Heat 
attempt to develop a house systea In a typical day school Is found 
In the Bristol Graaiiar School In 1892. This vas followed by other 
schools a few years later - King Eduard*s Hlg|i School| BlrBlai^aai 
(1904) and Bury GraxBaar School (1905) . Since then It hee becone a 
coBBonly accepted fixture In siost granmar schools* 

When the cooprehensive school developed after the 2nd 
World War sons authorities felt the house systen could be used to 
advantage in this new type of school* The establishoe&t of the 
house system as e physical entity in comprehensive schools was the 
contribution of the Coventry Local Education Authority* Between 
1953-7, eltht cooprehenelve schools were constructed with special 
sections for house c^^uarters* These included eaceobly rooms - eleo 
doubling as dining rooBU^ study rooms, staff rooms, housemaster/ 
mistress rooms plus cloakrooms » lockers » end lavatories* 

Since the Inception of eoiv>rebcnslve education, the problem 
of the pastoral care of Its student body has been a subject of con- 
troversy. The issue has never been vhether or not pastoral care 
should be given* The question has been, should it be given throu^ 
the house systems— 4iorlS(mtal organisation year system or upper» 
middle, and lower school groupings* It is the subject of this 
study to examine one of the options a«ntloned above to find out 
its potential worth to somewhat similar Institutions in the United 
States of America* 
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The rest of the paper will be org;iaised in the followtag 

In Chapter II the house syetea end Its place in the Cos- 
prehenaive school will, be exaslaed with reference to the general 
organisation of the school^ the need for pastoral care and the 
physical requirenents of s house systea* 

Chapter III deala with the operation of the hcuse with 
enphasis on the dutiea of the headBsster» head of houses » housaassteri 
' and house tutor. In additirai aoaa functional aspects will be shown 
such as social, advising^ . disciplinary and cowpatitiva (aotivatianal) 
functions. 

Chapter IV focuses on an analysis of the strengths and 
weakneases of the house systeas as seen by authorities and exper- 
ienced achool personnel. 

Chapter V describea the design of the questionnaire study 
including the savpling techniques used. 

Chapter VI includes results of the questionnaire studies 
of both the house systea operation in coaprtibensive schools and 
student reaction to bouses. 

Chspter» VII is devoted to 6uaad.ng up the data and drawing 
sons conclusions about the house systca in conprehenaiva schools. 
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CBAPtER II 

THE BOl^E SYSTEM Dl C(»{PREBEMSIVE SCHOOLS 

The houao aye tern. It should be tetBaabered, it a trene* 
plcated operatioa from the boarding, graBaar achool into e day, 
conprehenaive school. The success of its vork depends in con 
siderable degree on bow the school in structured, and how the syste* 
is controlled and supervised as veil as the allocation of space and 
tine for other functions. This chapter will concemtrute on typea 
of pastoral care organiastttion within schools, the relationship 
of houses and physical plant, and finally the structuring of house 
operations within the comprehnotaive school. 

Types of Pastoral Care in Englieh Secondary Schools 

The British ha^ a long standing attaehaent to all that is 
personal in educaticm and hava done a very great deal to Baintain 
the individuality of students in schools. In the days before aaas 
education this was nuch aore easily tosnaged with sKsUar achools and 
lower teacher-pupil ratios. Today, with larger earoUa^ts and 
bigger classes the personal touch is a aatter of coneatn to aany 
school people. Host of what the Engliah have called "paatoral care** 
has centerei around the intareat taken by the school as a whole but 
in particular one or aore faculty neabera about the broad personal 
and aeadealc welfare of eadi student. Exactly how this ia best done, 
has been, is new, and probably will continue to be a natter of con- 
troversy. SeveraiT possible approachea are used and Id sobs schools 
mora than one is eaployed at the aane tiae. The three aost 
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cooBcnly fouad ars; 

The Bouse System 
Ths TMr Systes 
The School Systen* 

Thft house system, as previously^ aentioosd, is the vertical 
plsa whereby students from all fonss are put Into a coasoo group 
with a housemaster and small group tutors or counaellor-sdvisors* 
The concept is to provide a broad social Interaction amonf~etudente> 
of aH ages I to give the. opportunity . for leai(!«r«hlp. to -More students » 
to afford acedemlc help to those In need of it and to give the 
aecurity and protection of a group to which the student belongs. 

The "year" system is the horisontal approach to pastoral 
care vbere all the s:udento of a partic*.<OLar form belong to a certain 
group, e.g. all 3rd foroiers (9th graders) would be placed together. 
A yeer or form master takes charge of this group vlth tutors handling 
smaller comftoaent parts of the total. The concept here is that most 
of a child's fLlenda will be in bis/her age group and also that 
pi^lls of a given age tend to be meeting slmllnr problems - hence the 
ifisdom of placing them together. 

The "school" system Is a eoobination of ths vertical and 
horisonwsl plans. The nusri»er of divisions vary with the drcumstancee, 
traditions, snd philosophy of the school. It is oft«3i .fowd that a 
school division amounts to thlsi 

Plan 1 

Lower School * Forms X & XI (Grades 7 & 8) 
Middle School - form III & IV (Grsdec 9 & 10) 
Upper School - Forms V & VI (Grades 11, 12, & 13 
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or 

hcmer School - Foraa t & II 
Kiddle School - Foms II£» IV, & V 
Uppar School * For* VI 

Plan II 

Lo««r School * Foms I» II & III (Grades 7, 8» 9) 
Upper School - Fora» IV, V & VI 

(Grades 10, 11. 12, & U) 

(Form VI « Grades 12 & 13) 

This 2nd Plan will look familiar to African educators as 
a jmtor-eenior hi^ school split. The difference between Aasrican 
and Englaih operations lies in the aiaouat of poraooai-atteatlcm - 
given by the school aaater and school tutors to students In their 
groups. Also, and this can be important , the school division and 
the house systeaa are sccaetinea conbiaed. Those probleas which 
are best handled by the school are dealt with by it as are those 
BKsst suited for the house are handled there, Anong difficulties in 
this coabined division of school and house is that of divided 
allegience by the students and th& large aoount of tioe needed to 
organise and supervise two such divisions aa coi^Nired to only ooe. 

Research on House Syetea 

Previous surveys of comprehensive schools have revealed 
the extent and type of paatoral care orginisatioo employed by theae 
institutions. The National Foundation For Educational Research in 
England and Wales conducted two studies, one published in 1968 and 
the other In 1970, dealing with various aspects of the comprehensive 
school. Some selected inforaation concerned with the house aystev 
will be reported here. The "house" as involved here refers to all 
such groupe whether or not they were concerned vrith extended and 
deep vslationship of staff with students or sivply a . auperf icial 
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adMinlstratlve Instruaent for handling routlna duties. 

The 1968 study^ raportcd that of 229 »:hools reapondlag ln 
a aanple of 331, 90S had a house syatea. 



The else of school had soMk Influence oi^ whether a school had houses« 



Addltlonrl Inforsatlon on the .aala p«arpo««a.of ^he ho«i»e s7«t«» can 

4 

be seen froa the follotrlng tsble^ 



3 T. G. Monks » Conprehenslve Education In England and Wales 
(Slou^, England, National Foundation for education Research, 
1968) page 41. 

4 Monks op. dt, page 43 



Boys schools - 942 had houses 
Girls schools - 712 had houses 
Mixed ibhools - 92!C had houaes 



Less than 60O students 
601 to 1000 students 
Over 1000 students 



- 95Z had houses 
" 89S had houses 

- 86Z had houses 
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TABLE I 

Main Purpoaa of Houge System In 



CoaprchenglvB Schools 



Purpose 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 




DCIlwOAS 






Adsdnla tr at Ion 
(Registration ^ notices) 


35.3% 


17.12 


27.12 


Social 

(Games societies) 


91.22 


68.62 


88.22 


Curriculum 


17.62 


5.72 


14.52 


Vocational Guidance 


24,42 


11.42 


17.92 


Personal Guidance 


58.82 


17.12 


32.42 



An apparent anonoly was revealed by another survey pub- 
lished only two years later. Of a sample of 958 covprehenolve 

schools to which 728 responded only 352 had houses of any kind at 

5 

all. This compares to a figure of 902 only two years before. Some 

details of the Benn-Slmc» study show thatt 

172 of the schools had only a house system of 
organisation 

132 of the schools used house systo t plus upper, 
middle » and loi««r school organlsstlon 

52 of the schools CMblned a house system with a 
year organisation 

7t was found that the most common type of internal organization in 

comprehensive schools was the "ye%T type** - used In 402 of the 

schools. 

5 Caroline 3enn and Brian Slmout Half Way There! Haport on the 
British Coigprehenslve School Befora (Lottdon^ McGraw Hill, 1970> 
pV 219. 
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Another survey conducted by the Natlciuil Foundation for 
Educational Research supported the Benn, Simon findings* This work 
found that of 50 cosprehenslve schools which responded , only 11 
had "strong" house systens while 7 used houses but they were of 
secondary ioportsnce to other forms of orgsnlsation*^ 

The discrepancy betveen the Monks study of 1968 and the 
later investigations in tens of the use of the house ays ten probably 
has sound explanation but csnnot be explored at this tisa. Since 
the coatprehensive school is a new institution It is likely to undergo 
rapid changes expedally as nany such schools have been built re- 
cently. It is all the nore necessary^ therefore* to obtain up-to- 
date Information on this dynamic type of institution. 

The findingfi of the writer's survey shed light on the sub- 
ject, revealing that of the 138 schools responding (83 ±X of sample) 
over 59Z did have a house system. (Refer to Chapter VI for details) • 
This conflicts with the apparent decline shown in the surveys 
mentioned above, Mbich additional information on this whole auitter Is 
found in Chapter IV. 

The Physical Plant ft-ac* zhm House System 

The matter of controversy among educators in cos^rehenslve 
schools deals with the question of whether or not a house system csa 

6 T.G, Monks, Comprehensive Education in Action (National Foundattion- 
for Educational Research* Slough* Bucks.* England| 1970) p. 37. 
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be operated effectively in buildlnga not eapeclelly conatrttcted for 
then. This Isaue la of real intereat In any dlacuaalon aa to 
whether thla type of organization can be adapted to Anerlcan 
flchoola since moat of them will not have been erected with the house 
syatea in udnd. 

After reading the literature on the subject » visiting 
Achoola and talking to headaasters and houseaa&ter» Bistressest it 
appears to the author that it is fair to say this about the Batter. 
Sdiools that are purposely built for houses make their operation nucih 
ea^ilei* but tm other considerations are of even greater ootaent* The 
first is the organisation of the syatea - the aaount of tine and sup- 
port given and the responalblllty and power placed Into house 
operation. The second Is the skill, personality, and dedication of 
the housemaster/sdstreas and houae tutors In aaking the system work. 

The following recent description of the house operation in 

a London coi]q>rehenaive school shows what can be done with very 

oinlaiin physical facilities* but a atrong belief in the syatea and 

a desire to make it work, 

"The hcv' -c: La «s ve^y real hone to each boy{ he wears 
its flash (Iiutuse p&tch or enblem), he plays sports for it 
and b : renciva? his eci^demic reports, his aedical cards 
and all t:dv«u<;r I --kkI &xxd pastoral ^'^id-^riice throu^ It, The 
hotise room In ofei before achool; at iromlng break for 
talk and a ciunteen; at lunch for iua&I<j» for ganea and talk; 
after school for over an hour for games or talk or a place 
to do homework; one or two evenings a week each house hae* a 
Club Evenino: until 9:30, • • , There is no School Parents 
Asaoclatiw::, only Bouse Associations."' 

7 Caroline Bonn and Brian Simoni op. clt, > p, 223 
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Another writer » however » eaphaalsee the concept of 

"terrltorlil loperatlve" in house operetlooe end vtth it the 1»- 

portence of a physical entity for the house: 

Where there are house rooas, small halls » house 
dining rooas and cloakrooms, it is possible for the group 
of people who fortuitously form the house within a large 
day school to devalop a feeling of belonging. Without such 
physical bases the demLopaent of a house systea feeling is 
very difficult s oakeahift Meeting places instead of house 
roons or house blocks eaphasise the unrealistic side of the 
house 83rstea.'*8 

Pounds, in his study of the house systea .concluded that a 
atrong house systea alaost always had physical mica around -which, 
it could build its activities. 

It aay be helpful for those who have not had the chance to 
visit a school with a house block to study saaple plans of two 
buildings: to note placeaent and physical set up. The first plan 
coaes froo Skelsoersdale Conprehensive School, a large Institutlou 
with 2000 pupils, in Lancashire. The floors shown coas froa one of 
several "teaching blocks" in the school snd indicate how one floor 
(ground floor in this case) is organised exclusively for house use. 
It is occupied by two houses with separate facilities but sharing a 
kitchen. Gn the floor above, closeby, are dassroons for in- 
struction in required subjects - often taught to pupils in the house 
by house tutors and houseaaster /mistress. 

The second plan shows the Portishead Comprehensive School 
in Soaerset with rather slailar facilities arranged in a slightly 
different fashion. Each house contains 150 pupils and Is served by 
one houseaaster/olstress and 5 house tutors. 



8 Xbld. p. 227 
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\-Loor Plan f 
Skelmersdale Comprc'lu'ns i_ve School (I.anrnshiro) 
Ground Floor (Irom ono of several teach inj', blocks) 
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9 Architects Journal Information Library, August 5, 1970, pages 302-3, 
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Port ishead Comprehensive School (Romerfset) 
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10 Education, November 24, 1967, pages 850-52. 
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The organi£atioa«l ays tea of the eottpreheaeive school hae 
treaendovs Ispaet on the effestiveaess of the house system. Of 
eours'it vhere they choose to structure the school on hssss other 
then the "house" It does not aatter, but when the houss systeai is 
the Method of operetlott or ooe of the tMthods« how it Is organized 
is crucial. The aaount of ti«e» space, authority^ facilities and 
skilled personnel » are all factors of great- isfiortsnca In how 
successful the house -syatca caa^becoae. 

In soae schools only routine tssks are giiwn to houses anci.-^ 

as a conaequence neither the teachers or the students talcs houses 

very seriously. In other schools howsvsr houses play a aoct ia- 

portsnt role 1a the school lives of its aeabers* An exaaq»le of ho«f 

a large (2000 students equivalent of junior through senior hig^ 

levals) secondary school usea the house systea as a corractlv» for ' 

size is seen in the following quotation! 

"The a choc 1 is divided into eight Houses which are 
located in four House blocks^ two Houses to a block* Each 
House has its own aaseiBbly hall and staffrooa. The two 
aoseably balls csn be joined to nske one large hall for 
lunch, House partiea and dances* Approsiaately 250 child- 
ren live in a house* .1!hey asseable as a unit in the Bouse, 
snd est as a Bouse, if&ey sre looked after by soas 12 or 13 
staff and in so asny ways they seeu like s saall school 
within s school. The younger children have a strong sense 
of belonging to a House and enjoy keen coapetitlon for 
trophies." 



11 Incorporated Assn. of Asat. Hasters in Secondary Schools, 
Teaching in Coaprehecsive Schools t A Second Report 
(Caabridga, The Qblversity Press, 1967} p* 42. 
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It Is obvious that the problem of depersonslired education 
in this big institution has been dealt with in such a Banner as to 
strengthen the feeling of group aM»abershit>B encouraga aocial contact 
and provide for greater Individual pupil-tutor contact. The house 
systea in this school is important to its total operation* 

House System Organization 

In order to understand the organization of the house systea 
it is necessary to appreciate the authority structure. The follow- 
Ing chart shows how each group and individual fits, togather. and 
where responsibility falls* 
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Chart T 



Authority Flow Chart for House System 
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It can be seen that te this hypothetical eehool there ere four 
houses eer-h with a. house ouster in charge. Because this is quite 
e saail school each house has about 100 students in it vith three 
house tutors under each houaeaaster. Prefects usually are responsible 
to the houseaaster* k senior faculty aenber acting as heed of housea 
is responsible for the total houae operation. He/she nay report 
directly to the headaAster/aistress or in soae casee to the deputy 
head and ao on throu^ the chain of conaand to the Bducetioo Author- — 
Ity, 

There is often a "house cooaittee" coo^osed of houssMStere 
and the head of houses for the school. This group usually aeets 
periodically to deal with conaon probleas of house operation* House 
tutors also find it is to their advantage to gat together on a re- 
gular basis to pool ideas, share experiences, and face issues aris- 
ing from their duties. 

In some schools because of the counseling and guidance as- 
pects of the house and ita actual instructional functions, parents 
and teachers have organised themselves into House Parent Associations 
rather than the aore traditional Parent Teacher Asaociation for the 
vhole school* 

This chapter haa focused on the general place of the house 
systea in coaprehensive secondary schools* Reference waa aade to 
types of organization other than the house approach. Sooe back- 
ground data on the extent of houae systeas In England was given and 
a description of the physical orientation vf house facilities follow- 
ed. Finally a flow chart showed a typical organization pattern for 
a house systea in coaprehensive schools. The next chapter will deal 
with what bappena in a house. -.^that it does. 
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CHAPTER III 
IBS BOUSE STSTSH IN OPESATZOti 

Eov'do«s the house functloo to setisfeetorily fulfill Its 
role MB « place where etudenta receive personal sttention, advice^ 
encourageoenti diseipliae and «dtere they feel secure and sn»ng others 
%«hom they like and relate to? This chapter will outline how a house 
it organised » the roles played by its leaders and sone of the act- 
ivities it uses to carry out its responsibilities. We will look at 
what key people in house systen do to support its oparation* First 
of all the headasster/niatress. 

The headmaster /mis tress » The position of bead«astar/«d.s- 
tress in an English secondary school usually carries with it sore 
power than that of a hi^ school principal in the United States* In 
many ways he/she is autononous In dirscting the progress of his/her 
school* This is not to say that he/she does not consult staff on 
oost natters of laportsnce, but the final decision "^ry often rests 
with him/her. 

In this connection the role of headmastar/mistrsss is 

crucial to the function of the house system or even whether or not 
the school will use that type of or^misaticn* If the head is 
vigorously opposed to a strong house system in a given s^ool the 
chances are good that it would not be estsblished or function 
successfully. Conversely, if a head waa greatly in favor of an ex- 
tensive house system it would most probably set up and operate with 
adequate resources. . 
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The head has greet power In deciding aettert of function 
for houses » asaount of support In terms both of aonetery utters sad 
•teff tine. Such questions es the netuxe of the physlcsl plsnt 
given to house operetious, should there be house dining fecllltiea» 
should houseoBsters be given separate offices and other siflllsr 
natters rest substantially in the hands of the head. In addition 
to these basic considerations* the support given by the headsMSter/ 
nis tress to the day-to-^y functioning of houses helps to detenaine 
their ultimate success or failure. If he/she waats to open doors 
the houae will tend to flourish* If doors are closed the system will 
vither, 

« 

Besides the essential role referred to above* the head* 
often £n conjtaictlon with meisbers of his staff - makes the plaecmsnt 
of students into various houses as they enter a coaprehensivs school. 
This is done In such a vay as to not only keep a house reasomably 
heterogeneous but to keep various houses In balance in terms of 
scholastic and athletic ability. When pupils are sent to a 
comprehensive school, personal educational information accompanies 
thaa. It Is to these records that the head refers for background 
in placing new pupils in houses for the needed balance. It is quite 
obvious that the achool headmaster/mistress plays a role of critical 
Importance in the success of house operation. The effectiveness of 
the system elso depends on another individual - the head ol houses. 

The head of houses . This person has direct general over- 
sight over all matters concerning the operation of houses in a parti- 
cular school. Be/she is generally appointed by the Head and selected 
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for his/her experience as a master and aa a ho^m leader vlth the 
confidence of other housesaasters/fiistressea. He/she coordinates all 
eleaents of the total house operation » oversees the work of individ- 
ual housenastera, helps with in-service training of housesusterSi 
functions as chaitoan for the house cotoadttee, makes sure that 
routine paperwork is coorpleted, expedites a consrant flow of 
information to individual houses and in general acts as a "trouble- 
shooter" for the house systen of the school. He serves also as a 
liasion between the houses and the fonaal Instructional ving of the 
school t that is, the academic departments. 

Houseaaater/aia tress . If any link in the chain is more 
crucial than another it nay be the housemaster /mistress. Within 
the little community known aa "the house" his role is leader^ plan- 
ner» counfi>ellort trainer of tutors* dispenser of Justicis* keeper of 
records and general factotum for the velfare of the group. If the 
house system is to play a vital part in school operation, house- 
masters must function veil. 

These leaders are appointed by the headmaster/oistresa 
generally from those teachers who have had experience as tutors and 
Whose perconality and mental qualifications point to success vlth the 
duties involved. They are often given an office of their own, paid 
more then ot^*^rs and teach lighter loads. Yet the work involved is 
such that ^::ven wie:':: these considerations most are oveiworkad. In 
American hig^ schor ?! role considerations they would be thought to be 
a combination of assistant principal (administration and discipline). 
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guitUnc* xouaMllor (educational and paraonaX cotMicllor) extra 
currlcular adviser (aettlng up social events^ aporta aetlvltlaa» etc), 
teacher (aupervifilng tutor groups and Instructional sections) and 
school social worker (contacts with parents). 

This above would be true only if the house Is an Inportant 
part of the school operation. If It Is weak of course the duties 
of the houseoaster are correspoadlngXy lass denandlns* 

Since the houseaaster has such an enconpasslng and Inportant 
role In house operation It nay be revealing to note In rather general 
terciv the duties of office. This list Is aore . suggestive than ex- 
haustive. 

1. Train novice house- tutors 

2. Train H«ad boys/glrsl and/or prefects 

3. Oversee maintenance of student files 

A, Take care of routine adalnlstratlve paperwork 
(These duties will be exaodned In aorc detail 
shortly) . 

5. Adalnlster regular house functions » i«e. appoint 
tutors to oversee dining rooa» playground duty* 
house asseobUea, sports activities* house evening 
social events » etc. 

6. Interview and counsel with individual students in 
his/her house 

7. Interview parents whose children are having sone 
kind of difficulty at school 

8. Act with other house nasters as a hcuae council for 
the whole school 

9. Act as liasion with tutors and top school adadnistra- 
tors to keep flow of infoxnation going in both 
directlt - • . 

10. Dispense discipline if needed - although often the 
first line in this regard is the departaent bead in 
who'e departaent the misbehavior has taken place* 
Ultimate responsibility for discipline lies with the 
Q headaaster /mistress* 
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11. Lead individual houc« council aada up of houta 
h«ad and tutor* in planning activitlas for whole 
bouaas and in dealing with coomon problaaa 

12. Laad and often plan vaekly houaa asacsbliaa 

13. Maintain rclationahipa with aganciat outaida tha 
achool audi aa ehll(* valfara groupa» aducatiooal 
paychologiata, pollca, ate. Thia ia oftan dona 
in conjunction with tha haad of houaaa and haad-> 
aaa tar/mlatraaa • 

14. Othar dutica ^ich nay ba pacullar to givan 
aituationa. 

Houaa Tutora , Aaaociatad vith tha houawBastar/alaeraaa in 
houaa operation ara tutora, Thay act aa a team and no wattar how 
dadlcatad and knowladgaabla tha houaaaaatar aay ba^ unlaaa tha houao- 
tutora ara doing thair job wall tha houaa will not ba affactlva, 

Tha tutor ia in direct contact with the atudanta through 
hia tutor group of roughly 30 puplla. Sonatinea, if tha tutor etaya 
at tha achool in the aama capacity for aevaral yaara a atudant would 
have the aama tutor I'or hia/tar entire aaccndary achool carver. 

The houaa tutcr haa the reaponaibility for paatoral care and 
guidance for hia aaall group. There ia cloae liaalon with tha houaa- 
oaater by both formal and InfortBal aeari. Tha tutor ideally baconae 
a peraon with whoa each pupil in hia/her tutor group haa a apadal 
relationship. The tutor takes a genuine intereat In each individual 
and acquaint a hinaelf about the puplla* intareatat skilla, aspara- 
tionat fatally background, ]oba and any infornation which would ba of 
help in adviaing. The reaponaibilitiae of the tutor cover every- 
thing concerning children £n his/her group. He/she ia raspoaalbla 
for the general welfare of the meabera of the group and plays aa la- 
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portaat part In their duvclopoant individual* • B«/sh« it th« 
com conitmit factor in tha child 'a achool lift and foraa tha link 
batwaan "isparaonal" authority and tha child. Thaaa ara rathar 
gaoaral atatannita and ara important la trying to ddlnaata tha 
tutors rola. To furthar focus on a tutor a activitlaa nay contrlbuta 
to an uadaratandlag of what ha/«ha doaa to furthar tha houaa progSiiifli* 



Houaa tutora g*narally undartaka tha following taakat 

1. Maats with aach pupil la hia/her group on a fomal 
baaia for prograas raporta and atatua chacka 

2. Confara with atudanta on an iaforoal baala to build 
ralationahlp and afford a laaa atructurad forua 
for counaaling 

3. Attanda to tha paparwork for hla groxip« i.a. aarka 
attandanca ragiatar^ kaaps pupil racord carda up- 
to«Klata, laakaa parsoaal raporta to paranta^ ate. 

4. Suparvlaac a aactioa of tha houaa dining rooa 

5. Chacka and initiala hooMwork dona in tha houaa 
atudy araa 

6. Givaa out achool noticaa and publidzaa achool 
activitlaa 

7. Eaauraa that aach child vaars tha achool uniform 
and la aquippad for tha day* a work, 

8. Takaa an Intarcat in aach boy/girl In tha tutor 
group making aura thay ara abla to copa with tha 
work, Tha tutor makaa aura to hava an upoto-<^ta 
plctura of aach cbllda achool altuation - auccaaa 
and problam araaa* 

9. la knowladgaabla about tha axtra-currlcular 
actlvltira and out of achool dolnga of hia/har 
group and aaceuragaa involvaaant in achool and 
othar activitlaa. 

10. Rolda maaningful diacuaaiona la tha tutor group. 

Thar* la ganarally no limitation on tha toplca 

covarad althau^ atibjacta will moat of tan ba ra- 
latad to achool affaira. 
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11. Makes a great effort in the direction of person^^l 
counseling and trieg to form a meaningful, con- 
structive relationship with each individual iu 
the group. 

12. Is responsible for the discipline of the pupils 
in tJie tutor group. This is carried off in the 
light of good personal relationship, hopefully, 
and is as often support as punishment. 

13. Flans and carries out group activities sports^ 
social and educational 

14 • Trains house prefects or monitors la their duties 

A final comnent comes from an experienced tutor to whom 

the writer spoke in a large London comprehensive school. 'Tutoring**, 

he said, '^Is at leaat as Important as teaching a subject *\ 

House Prefects - The last group of persons who are directly 

Involved In house operation are students themselves. They are 

variously referred to as house prefects or house monitors, and are 

chosen by the house staff, usually from the 5tii T^orm (Uth grade). 

Their duties Involve assisting housemasters/mistresses and tutors 

with routine work and helping to maintain decorum and discipline 

among younger house members. Tffien chosen the prefects are often 

expected to declare their promise to fulfill their duties before 

the entire house. Generally each house tutor has a prefect or 

monitor to assist him/her and several have expressed to the writer 

their dependence on them as a means of coping with their tutor 

groups « 

House Activities - Up to this we have been concerned with 
the roles and duties of the people who are Involved In making the 
house system work. Let us now Djttu to examltie some of the activities 
t^lch are carried out In a typical house operation « Included here 
are Items properly classified as administrative function as well as 
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those directly Involving students. 

Pupil Records and Pai>eniork - The maintenance of current-and " 
complete records and pupil Information files Is vital to the suc- 
cess of the house system. This vovk falls to the housemasters/ 
mistresses and tutors. They not only fill in regular data but 
actively seek out all types of information ^Ich could be helpful 
In the process of pastoral care. !jhlle hotssea vary in the amount 
and detail of the records kept, the follrt*fi£ia list -could^be- typical 
of the material kept In a strong house system. 

1- House Tutors Confidential Leg - a cumulative record 
by the pupil's tutor on each young parson In the 
tutor group. 

2. House Tutor's Record - contains marks and coments 
by specialist teachers on each pupils vork and 
attainment. 

3. House Tutor's Bvaluation - suaaaary of the tutors 
opinion of each pupils all-around develoiment , act- 
ivities, committee laembership, sports activities, etc. 

4. Head of House Parents Report Coanent - remarks by 
the housemaster/mistress on the quality of behavior 
and achievement as casaunlcated to each pupils parents. 

5. Pupils School Record Folder 

a) Pupils School Record Card - courses taken, marks 
received, absence reports » etc. 

b) Parents Reports - letter mark» and-written 
teachers evaluations of puvils work. 

c) "Pro Formas" on pupils - personal information sheets 
age, address, other personal data on students and 
family backgrotmd 
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d) Copies of IstporCant cmamunlcatioas among 
house staffs parents, coiuosellors and head- 
master/oisCress dealing with the pupil. 

Other data may be kept by houses in various schools but this 
could be considered fairly representative. The maintenance of 
these files is the responsibility of the houseoaster/mistresa and 
constitutes an Important part of his/her work. 

Games - Sports competition among houses constitutes a prominent 
feature of house life. Indeed in some schools it represents the 
only real activity in which the house engages. The type of sport 
may vary widely depending on student interest, facilities available 
and coaching skill represented in the house staff. Those more 
commonly found are soccer, rugby football, cricket, basketball, 
track, swimming, field hockey and chess. Because of the nature of 
the loyalties in some schools inter-house competition may be keener 
than among schools. One varsity soccer coach in a Coventry com- 
prehensive school, in speaking to the writer maintained that almost 
invariably when a pupil was a member of both house and school teams, 
he exerted greater effort for the house than the school in games. 
Records are kept by the schools and at the end of the year prises 
are awarded to the champion house in particular sports as well as 
best house in overall sport. 

Academic Competition - Houses vie with one another not only 
in games but in the arena of intellectual effort and achievement. 
"Points'* are awarded by teachers to pupils v^o exceed what would 
i^ ormally be expected of them in view of their ability . This t&nds 
to eliminate unfair competition between slow, average and brilliant 
students. If a pupil writes a theme or completes an assignment 
which, in the judgment of a teacher, constitutes a first class 
effort he/she could be awarded, for example, two house points. 
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This is cossBiuaicated to the houseoBaster/mistress and the head of 
hotises to be added to the total point score for the pupils house. 
At year end prises are given to best acadetalc house, students 
making outstanding effort are also recognized. 

Sooe schools not only give merit points but, if the case 
warrants It, demerits can also be Imposed. This reduces the house 
point total and is thought to be a motivational factor in both 
academic achievement and behavier. The peer pressure brottght upon 
individuals by housemates to help the house by accumulation of points 
or at least not incurring demerits can be a factor in pupil behavier 
and scholastic effort. 

Diacipline - Matters of pupil misbehavier are often handled 
by the house staff. If the indiscretion takes place in the class- 
room the individual teacher and possibly the department head deal 
with it. If it is serious or repeated it is reported to the student's 
tutor who informs the houaemaater/mlstress . If punishment is felt 
necessary, detention and non-physical means are handled by the 
tutor or house leader. Physical punishment. If given, is usually 
administered only by the deputy head or headmaster /mistress . Some 
English authorities feel this disciplinary aspect tends to inhibit 
the effective relationship between pupils and house staff. 

Ck)mmuntty Improvement - Another activity rather commonly found 
is that of working for community welfare. House groups may tmder- 
take to help Improve the environment by cleaning up areas in the 
locality, streams or badly littered neighbot.ioods . Collection 
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of food and sweets for elderly persons or needy families «ay be 
carried on at Christaaastljoe. Ftmd raising for worthy charities 
may be handled by house groups. Points for such cooMUQlty service \ 
are often given md "best house" prises for this activity are 
awarded . 

Socialiging and Intellectual Activities - Other enterprises 
frequently a part of house prograos are social or educational la 
nature. Ruring assemblies speakers are invited to share thair views 
with the students or debate on Issues of Importance. Field trips 
may be taken to centers of cultural, educational, social or sports 
Interest. House socials are held at school with a variety of formats, 
These may vary from the simple card or chess night to an elaborate 
dinnerdance or theater party. Such events afford leadership oppor- 
tunities to many ; ■'lis in planning and execution as well as broad- 
ening the horisons of house messbers and helping to cement the sense 
of belonging and camaraderie needed for a successful house. 

Tutor groups, while part cf the house, held activities of 
their own. These occasions are often similar in type to what is 
done on the all -house level. They offer an even more intiaatie 
setting for interpersonal' relationships ..experlftncea to deval^ip. 

This chapter has been devoted to a description of the rc>le9 
of bouse leaders and a summary of activities coonon to many bouse 
systems. ^ will next turn to a consideration of the "pros" and 
"cons" of the system as it appears in comprehensive schools. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HOUSE SYSTEM' ITS STRENGTHS AND tJEAKNESSES 

**IC is the heart and soul of this school**. 

(cosment by one beadaaater) 
'1 wouldn*t touch It vlth a 14 foot barge pole** 

(conment by another headmaster) 

The subject of the house system In ccotprehenslve schools « 
to the mild surprise of the writer, has turned out to be a most 
controversial matter. Strong feelings in favor are matched by 
equally violent sentiments against with all variations in be- 
tvesn the two extremes. Reaction^ of course « has been condition- 
ed by each individual's personal experience with the system. Vir- 
tually nothing in the educational process is regarded as an un-- 
mixed blessing by all participants and this is Mrtalnly true of 
the house system. 

The merits and demerits as given here have been gathered 
from many sources. The literature on the subject has often been 
written from a subjective point of view either favorable or against 
and contains numerous **pros** and **cons**. Reactions gained by 
speaking to headmasters 'mis tresses are also included. In addition 
written comments supplied by respondents to the questionnaire 
sent out by the writer are quoted whei^ appropriate. 

The personal feelings of^the writer will be kept out of 
this treatment as much as this is possible. The reader * is reminded 
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of tbasis stated early in thia |>ftper: The houae syaten has aoae- 
thlng to offer Amarlcan aecondary schools tovard nakln^ edocatlon a 
wore peraoaal and Indlvldualiaad pxoceaa. Tha purpoae of this 
BOQograph is to exsMne the houae aysteta obi actively dealin^^ with 
it as it is. applying no vhitwaah or placing it in an unduly 
favorable light. With thia aentinent on record let us proceed to 
list stateaients favorable to the house systea. 
Arguaents Supporting the House Syatca 

1. "It places the individual. It gives hlB a iMsning^ 
ful existence. An Upper, Middle and Lower School 
does not do this* Bouseaaater and tutor try to 
remove the problo&s which hinder the full develop- 
ment of the child"12 

2. "It providea a social unit of xeaaooabla size, 
within which individual pupils can find dignity, 
security and a senae of belonging to a group with 
a corporate identity and demanding loyalty fro* 
its Be«bers".13 

A third statement from the sane aource reflects the general 
feeling of the nenberahip of the organisation publiahlng the report - 
and refers to the controversy about the need for pur^ae built struc- 
tures for effective houae operation. 

3. "Special buildings ordinary buildings. • 
the experience of our nen&iers is that a good house 
ahows its power in better behavior froa happier 
boys who dfivelop talent and personality in a re- 
warding way" . 



12 Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, Teaching in Cotaprehensive Schools? A Second Report 
(Cabridga7 The Uiiiversity Press, 1967) p. 43 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid. , p. 44 
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Anothttr quotation which de«ls„ albeit rather tcagentiallyt 
with a auppoaod ahortcomfng of the hottae system: 

4. "The artlflciaXity of tha original diviaioo 
(Into houaes) la naturally the chief drawback to 
auch a systea: but it la wonderful hov quickly a 
house spirit beglna to show itself and of course 
everything la done to foster auch a spirit.'*^ 

The pastoral-individual relationship between pupils and 

house leaders is eaphasixed in this stateaent by thi^ heedaaster of a 

large cooaprehenaive echool, 

5. "A stable hoas ba^e is established for the pupil by 
the house head and his team. There la concern for 
the welfare and progreas of pupils In their charge 
and the opportunity is provided for each pupil to 
bring his/her troubles to a aeiaber of the staff 
who will care".^^ 

The following points ere not direct quotations but para- 
phrase ideas often raised in favor of the houae syatetSk 

6. It presents an opportunity for social grouping in 
a mixed age environment. Jtost students spend a 
good deal of time in their own age group while In 
classes - houses are made up of pupils of varyinis; 
ages and can therefore widen the social milieu of 
students. 

7. A further broadening of social contact is provided 
by the heteragfnoua mixing of pupila from differ- 
ing social bA-::kground and academic aptitude which 
in & "atreafiied" (homogeneously grouped) school 
might not occur. 

8. Students not only establish a close relatlonahip 
with a member of che school staff (house head or 
tutor) but this can continue over a period of 
several years since they usually remain in the 
same houae during their school career* 



15 Cyril Itoiwood and Arthur Bope, The Higher Education of Boys In 
England , (London, John Murray, l909>, p. 432 

16 Albert Rowe, The School As A Gtiidsnce Commuaity, (Hull^ Pearson 
Preas, 1971) 




9. la A house wytmm individoftl MlitUm-m-v^ 

cogttl««4 Mrli«r tad thmtv dsyelopasnt faeil£t«t«<f; 

10. ^havioir probXm can ftlto b« diaviofed up thkj 
sppear isd corr«ctiv« mctica can t>« t«k«a 

11. Coop«rmtioo MHOf wtabttrt of tho itoff Iscitmom^ ' 
on behalf of tte indlvidtiel pitpiXe - reepooelbillty 
c«mot be shifeed to otheve end es • cocwe^ttenee 
fnterett aod coocecn rleee* 

12.. StuiSttnt- involmsnt In ezere-«urrieiil«r ectivltloc 
grows ee m resale of saslXer .s^ovp»-mn&-lmmm co^ ' ; 
petition for places* 

13. LsAitership^ opportunities ere greater as positions 
are spread aaong fewer pupils in honsaa and tutor 
groups. 

14. The beadnaster/oistrsss is able to concentrate nore 
exclusively on natters of policy since so«s of ths 
routine adninistrative function is taken by house- 
■asters/ttistresses and beads of houa^s* 

15. Disciplinsry control is improved because student 
monywity is lessoned througlh nealyership in house 
«nd tutor groups where each student is Tmom well. 

16. S>tivation for activitiea, acadeaic» social and 
athletic ia enhanced by eos^tition aaong houses. 

17. Yomger atudents receive an identity in the larger 
school fron belonging to a ^ller co«pon«nt with- 
in it where tluiy are known, and. cared about. 

The reader is referred to the appendix where a section can 
be found which includes rsnarks on the house syatea by the respon- 
dents to the survey. It is divided into three parts; "conaeats pro**, 
cocmmts. contra" and "consents about" the hotsae systen. Personal 
faelin^i are ejrpraaaed and additional arguoeats "for" end "against** 
are listed. 

Opposition to The House Sgsten 

Because of the controversial nature- of tiha lnmae -ay«iei|^ 
educational literature contains pointaxeised a«alnat thia-epproecb . 
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to p«»tor«l C4ire. The foLluvriag list ■UHBArises « nts&ber of th*' 
criticifw to th« use of houMt la eoif»reheQ8lv« school*, Agaisk, 
as in the preceeding sectim, no order of laportsnce is implied 
by the plscsMat of idess. 

1. There is e tendency to separate the 6tb Form and - 
the 1st Foroi from a house because of ''special needs''^ 
leaving the 2&d, 3rd» 4th and 5th Foras to aske up ' 
the house^ -Thi« j::edace». its heterogeneity ^d 
ccmsequently one of its strengths. 

2. The prsctice of piling on house duties without 
really aUoiring instrt;;ctor8 enough relief tine 
fron teaching, frustrates the individual and pre- 
vents his/her fron doing either Job well.^' 

3. ffl^ether or not it is really necessary to have a 
purpose built school for houses to operate 
effectively is a Batter of lively discussion. It 
is a fact that in a nuqd>er of articles on the sub'- 
ject, writers have argued strongly that without 
what they consider adequate facilities, the house 
systes comsot function efficiently. 

4. Unless properly handled, the house night be identi- 
fied in the ninds' of students aa a purely disciplin- 
ary device. 

5. Because in house operations it is usual to give 
leadership roles to older pupils, the younger ones 
feel they have little chance for such positions. 

6. House groups are often purely social units separ- 
ated fron the foroal teaching-learning structure. 
It has been argued that these areas should be 
blended so that the housemaster /aiatr ess and tutors 
are seen by housenembers as teachers as well as 
guidance personnel. 

7. mch 8Cti\.lty tn houses arises froia cospetltion 
aaoRg groups and Individuals. This enphasis can 
be taken to extrenes, leading to harmful effects on 
sensitive students. 

17 Soxoa support for this argunent cooes from two sources: The 

writers survey found that about 1/3 of the schools did not light- 
en houaeaasters/nistresses teaching load. The same situation 
was discovered by Caroline Benn and Brian Simon, op. cit. . p. 222, 
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8. The stress on house activities end house loirelty 
can lead to the house becoadag much aore Ivportast 
than the school in the eyes of students. 

9. The qualifications of houseaasters/nistresses to 
handle rather sophisticated counseling of students 
has been questioned. They have been called 
"enthusiastic amteurs" who could do worm ham 
than good if they viev theaselvti as counseling 
psychologists. 

10. Serious questicxi has been raised as to whether or 
not the spirit and concept of the "house" can be 
iaplanted in the state operated co^[»rehensive school 
Especially dot&tful are seme who ba^^ known the 
special relationship which often existed between 
housenasters and their "boys" and asKng aeabers 
of a house in private boarding schools. One head- 
oaster of a London cooprehensi-vs school put it this 
way, "A house systca in a day school— ^'-4ias tended 
to be a weak, artificial loit at icn of the real pur» 
poseful organisation of the public (prlmte) 
school"^® 

In attetBpting to evaluate the points raised in favor or 
opposed to the house systea several issues can be aentioned. 

1. Many of the conduaions have been drawn on the 
basis on one persons experience. It is c o— o n to 
generalisse froa individual » first-hand encounter 
but frequently a aore nmplete picture can be ob- 
tained by couasultlng a meaber of others In siallar 
circuastances. 

2. A good deal of what has beec trritten critical of 
the house systea, nay result froa a aisuse of the 
basic concept or its applicati^s in a situation 
where difficulties would preclude ouch chance of 
success. The basic idea Is sound, but because of 
a shortage of staff, lack of proper faeilitiea« or 
other probleas, the execution has not natehed the 
plan. 



18 Caroline Benn snd Brian Siaon, op, clt. , p. 226 
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3. Soioe re«ctloQa conceotrate on one or aaothor 
tiuppoaed veaknass of the system, «nd because of lt«- 
wish to dlscerd the whole progrsa - thus thxovlng 
the baby out with the bath water. 

4. In all the coHMOits the choice Is never betweea jhe 
house systea and no pastoral care plan, Soae heads 
prefer the year plan, school plan or a cotablnatlon, 
but always the concern for taking care and Interest 
in the individual la evident, although sooe tinea 
through differing neaas. 

5. Some heads have used a rather eclectic approach in 
conblnlng systens, adapting what Is best froa sever- 
al plans and fitting it into a prograai to satisfy 

a particular situation. 

6. Finally, of course, aany have been convinced by 
sound, rational reasons plus personal experience 
that one pastoral care system is superior to 
another. 



One basic conaltnent , however, rings throughout all that Is 
written on the subject as well as the responses received froai the 
heads who answered the questionnaire survey. It is the feeling 
that the welfare of the Individual child is iaportant and that mss 
education need not mean the depersonalization of learning and 
anonymity of pupils In large schools. If this can be accomplished 
In English education it .can al to be achlsved in American school! 
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dlAFTER V 
THE DESIGN OF THE SURVEY STUDY 



For & study of this nature, in which the current status of 
an Institution or practice in education is under examination, 
information is often gathered by means of a questionnaire. The 
writer is aware of the pitfalls of such a procedure and has taken 
steaaures to reduce the shortcomings of the approach. Care is 
exercised in making generalizations and the means employed to secure 
the data will now be explained in some detail. In moat cases the 
data is reproduced so that each reader will be free to make inferences 
from the information provided, 

lii completing the study, several steps were followed to 
accunulate background and perspective which led finally to the 
actual survey itself. These stages will now be described so that 
the progress and structure of the investigation can be more clearly 
understood, 

STEP I - PERSONAL BACKGROUND 

The wfiter, after making numerous visits to England and living 
there several years, has had an opportunity to observe many schools 
and confer with a good number of heads and teachers. This experience 
has broadened his perspective and given a breadth of opinion helpful 
in dealing with the subject. In addition, his older son spent a year 
in a house, which resulted in such a positive and he/.^ful influence 
on his development, that its potential for American schools became 
obvious . 

STEP II - THE LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT 

In order to become familiar with what has been published about 
the house system in comprehensive schools, the writer used two 



laportant sources of such Information, First » the Llbrarrisf the-' ^' 
Departaent of Education and Scltnce, Elizabeth Bouse , York Rd, 
Laodon, was an excellent repository of relevant saterlal on the 
general subject. Second, the Library at the National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and Wales at Slough, Surrey, also 
contained much that vas useful. This or^lsatlon has done a gpod 
deal of reseach on many aspects of English education Including 
comprehensive schools. In both places staff klndn««« and helpfulness 
were of the bluest order. 

The amount of specific, factual information obtainable, 
was not actually very great however. While the studies done by Monks » 
and Benn and Simon were very vorthi^lle, they dealt with the broad 
subject of the ccnprehensive school* As a consequence, the emphasis 
on the house system was not heavy. Other books tended to center on 
personal experience with house systems and included philosophical 
statements on them by masters and heads. 

An American, Ralph Itounds, under a grant from the United 
States Office of Education, studied the house system in 1968, but 
nowhere could a copy of his work be found. 
STEP in, VISITS TO CCHPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 

The writer has been priviledged (not an overstatememt ' ) to 
visit msny secondary schools and talk to headmasters /mistresses and 
teachers about house operation. While no individual schools will 
be identified, the areas can be nentionedt Bristol, Ipswich, Welwyn 
City, Stevenage, Coventry, Guildford, Inner London and several 
London Borou^ Authorities* Much that was helpful came through 
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these contacts, not only In hearing about the theoretical basl-a^f - ... 
the house system, but in understanding the day-to-day probleas of 
operation and observing houses In action and noting building 
facilities. 

IV - QUBSTIOHN/^T^:: ON THE STATUS OF THE HOtlSB STSTgf IH 

EHGilSH COMPHEHBtlstvS SCH0Q1«S. 

Following these prellalnary stages of general infomatlon 
gathering nore specific data was sought. The Inatruasnt used for 
this was a questionnaire deslgiaed to discover tiro types ■ of- lcnovlAdg*«, 
The first Involved net only . deaographic data but chnractsrlstlcs of 
house operation. The second dealt with sone attitudes and opinions 
of the headnasters/slstrasses on the house systevt. 

The aethod of saxspling will now be described. The " frame" 

used was a list of all the coaprehanslve schools In England and 

19 

Wales Issued In 1973. Since only English schools were polled the 

total list was not nade use of. This publication indicated the 

education authority in which the schools were located, the enroll- 

nent and whether tha schools were co-«d or single sex. 

A 12Z saople was detenalned to be adequate and was selected 

on the following basis* 

1. Stratified - The schools were categorized on the 
basis of whether th<*j were vdxed, boys or <?irls 
schools. Of the total coaprehenslve schools In 
England, 1638; 

141 (8.61Z) v^ire boys schools 
134 (S.18Z) wsre girls schools 
1363 (83.21%) were sdLxed schools 



19 List of Coaprehenslve Schools For England and Wales - 1973 . 
Depsrtasnt of Education and Science, London, 1973 
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2. Proportloaaligcd - A 12 Z saaple of the ■ttmtlflca^^r 
tlon h}>ov9 vould T««ult In a total aaaple of 198 
wit.v- i\> question i'oi-ma aent to boys achoola» 15 
aer.r to girla achoola and 167 to alzad achoola. 

3. Randoqdzed - To insure a conpletely cbanca selec- 
tion, all the schools listed In the fraae for 
each category (boys, girls, wlxed) were nuabered. 
The actual choice vas nade using a table of random 
nusri>er8*^^ 

A liat of schools to be polled vas nade tip froa the fraas on- 
the stratified, proportional and random aamer noted above. 198 in- 
stitutiona were idsntlfied as pooaibl* rftcipiants. of tha quttstlooaiKlra 
Before the saaple could be taken, however, the Chief Education Offic- 
er for each district in which a aeleeted achool waa located, was 
required to give his pemlssion for contact to be made. Since 77 
education authorities were involved, letters were mailed to the 
chief off icera requeating approval and including a copy of the 
queationnaire. Affirmative repliea were received from the great 
majority as noted below: 

Nuober of approvala requeated - 77 
Number of approvals granted * 65Z (84«41Z) 
No reply or refusal • 12 (15 .592) 

The geographic spread is Indicated by the following two 

maps. 



20 G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods. 5th Ed. Table of Random 
HuAers, (Ames, Iowa, Iowa State College Press, 1956) 
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since some of the schools on thm original Mtvpl* could not 
b« used because of the refusal of the Chief Education Officer froa 
the district involved, the sanpie was modified. Instead of 198 
questionnaires initially scheduled, 164 iiere Miled out thus chang- 
ing the original sample from 12Z to alnost exactly lOZ of the total 
universe. The following table will show coaparisons between the 
first and second (actual) saaplea, 

TABLE II 
SAMPI^ COMPARISON 

" COMPREHENSIVE 

SCBOOLS 



SCHOOLS 


OSIGINAL 


SAMPLE 


ACTUAL 


SAMPLE 


IN ENGLANT 










NOMBEB 


I PERCENT 


MUed 


165 


83,332 


135 


82.312 


1363 


83.212 


Boys 


17 


8.59Z 


14 


8.552 


141 


8.612 


Girls 


16 


8.08Z 


15 


9.142 


134 


8.182 


Total 


198 




164 




1638 





It can be seen that the actual sanple corres|>ond8 very 
closely to both the original saaple proportions and also to the 
universe of cooprehensive schools. 

The next table will indicate the nature of the return 
percentage received froa the nailing* 
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TABIS III 
SAMPLB-mSTUBN COMPARISON 



SCHOOLS 


ACTUAL 


SAMPLE 


RETURNED QUESTIONNAIRES 








PERCENT* 


Mxed 


135 


82.:iZ 


118 


85.50Z 


BOYS 


14 


8. 552 


10 


7.252 


GIRLS 


IS 


9.14% 


10 


7.252 


TOTAL 


164 




138 





Th« pattern of responst percentage In the various categor-> 
lea ia very similar not only to the eanple^ but to the universe. 
The total percentage of replies aoounted to 83.132 which fall* 
veil within the Units allowing Inference. The assunption can 
fairly be sade, therefore, that what is true of the saaple can be 
said also to represent an accuratse reflection of the universe of 
coo^irehenaive schools in England in the Spiring of 1974 when the 
survey was made. 

STEP V ^ QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY OS ATTITUDES OF PUPILS IN COMFREREN- 
SIVfe SCHOOLS TOWARD THE tfoOSE SYSTEM. ^ 

Lai order to si^ly an essential dia«nsion to the picture 

of the house system in conprehensivs schools » the feelings and 

conceptions of students were solicited. Because of the importance 

of the personal element in any house* no matter how well organised 

or how elaborate the physical facilities, the whole operation could 

break down through lack of human involvement. As a conrikfuance, 

the issue was taken directly to those concerned and pupil attitudes 

measured. 
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A quest lotmalrd vm coastruetcd sad tested vlth atttde&te. 
A saiaple weo chosea by writing to those headaesters/alstresaes vho 
cofBpieted the orlglnel questloimelre end had a house systea la 
their schools. They were picked at random with no effort to select 
those vlth extensive house operations only, 

A saaple of 500 vas decided upon as one which would provide 
a valid Insight on student thinking on houses* In the cover letter 
tie heads were asked to select s representative group of their pupils. 
Thirteen school officials were approached with this request and ten 
agreed to cooperate. The plan was to send 50 questionnaires to each 
head to be distributed to pupils from all form levels snd a variety 
of social and academic backgrounds. Nine headmasters /mistresses 
followed throu^ and 455 student responses were received. Every 
form is represented in the returns by at least lOZ of the total* 
Whether or not this is sn actual reflection of the real proportions 
in each form of comprehensive schools is unknown to the writer* The 
one dlsappolntMt In the returns lay In the fact that no response 
was received from a girls school. Even with this caveat in mind it 
appears that a good deal of reliance can be plikced In the data as 
giving a reasonably accurate reflection of pupil attitudes toward 
the house system in their schools. 

The writer has tried to show In this chapter that care 
was exercised in the design of the study,, the construction of the 
questionnaires and the sampling techniques used so that reliance 
can be placed oa the Information presented in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 
RBSUUS OP THB QUESTICNNAIRB SPRVBYS 
In this chapter what has been learned from the responses 
will be reported. The antveni oa each conpleted for* were trans- 
ferred to punch cards and the data tabulated^ To sake the Infoma* 
tloa gathered more easily understandable It will be presented In 
two parts. 

Part I - Replies froa school adslnlstrators about the 
characteristics and activities of their house systeas, will be given 
together with a conpllatloa of their attitudes toward various as- 
pects of the system. 

Pert II - Responses by pupils in cooprehenslve schools 
will be presented, dealing prlnaxlly with their feelings concemins 
the house system as they have experienced lt« 

Each of these two sections will be bandied as followst 

1, The questions will be listed as printed on the 
questionnaire with group totals reported In tables 
below each item. 

2. A suanary of the replies will be made with Inter- 
pretatlcA if needed. 

For the most part the meaning is abvlous and the answers 

are clear and straightforward. 
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PART I 

RESP0KS5S ro QUBSTTOSS ON HOITSE SYSTEM IN COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 



TABLE 

!• In vhich county , borou^ or 
school located? 

cm BOROtJGBS 

Barking (London) - 1 
Bamet (London) - 2 
Bamsley - 1 
Birkenhead - 1 
Bimin^iam - 1 
Bootle - 1 
Bradford - 4 
Bristol «> 4 
Coventry - 1 
Croydon (london) - 2 
Darlington - 1 
Ooncaster - 1 
Ealing (London) - 1 
Enfield (Loni<m) - 1 
Exeter - 2 
Gateahead - 1 
Baringey (London) - 1 
Hilllngdon (London) - 2 
Kingston - Upon - Hull - 2 
Leeds - 3 
Liverpool - 3 
Luton - 1 
Manchester •> 5 
MertoK (London) - 1 
Ne«han (London) <- 1 
Noxwich - 2 
Redbridge (London) - IBochdale - 2 
Sheffield - 3 
Soiithaapton - 1 
Stoke - On - Trent - 2 
Teesside •> 1 

Walthaa Forest (London) - 4 
West Bromvich - 2 
Wigsn - 3 

NO ANSWER 



TOTAL 165 



GRAND TOTAL 



other education authority -is -yoor 



COPNTY BOROOGHS 

Berkshire - 3 
Cornwall - 1 
Cuaberland -> 3 
Dexfoyshira - 
Devon - 1 
Dorset > 1 
Essex • 6 
Glouscester - 3 
Hanpshire * 3 
Hereford - 2 
Hertford - 9 

Huntington and Peterborough - 1 
Kent " 2 
Lancashire -> 7 
Leic'estershixe - 4 
Lincoln (Lindsey) ■> 3 
Northanptonshire <- 1 
Northumberland - 1 
NottlAj^iamshire - 1 
Oxfordshire - 2 
Shropshire - 1 
Soneroet - 3 
Suffolk (East) - 1 
Suffolk (West) - 1 
Sursex (West) - 1 
Wacwickshire - 2 
Yorkshire (East) - 1 
Yorkshire (North) - 1 
Yorkshire (West) " 1 



1 



TOTAL 72 



138 
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TABLE V. 



2. Is your school a mixed, boys or glrla school? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Mixed School 


lis 


85.507 


Boya School 


10 


7.246 


Girls School 


10 


7.246 




TABLE VI 




3. Mh^t Is the 


enrollment of your 


school? 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


500 or under 


9 


6.521 


501 - 1000 


62 


44.927 


iOOl or over 


67 


48.550 




TABLE VII 




4. Do you have a house system In your school? 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


82 


59.420 


No 


56 


40.579 



TABLE VIII 



5. Are there other types of orRaclzatlon In your school? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


No 


23 


28.048 


Year System 


25 


30.487 


Lower -middle-upper 






<;chool 


17 


20.731 


Other 


14 


17.073 


Uo Answer 


3 


3.658 
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TABLE IX 

6. What Is the apptoximate size of the houses In your school? 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



Under 100 


2 


2.439 


101 - 150 


14 


17.073 


1^1 - 200 


23 


28.048 


201 - 250 


15 


18.292 


251 - 300 


15 


18.292 


301 - 350 


9 


10.975 


351 - 400 


2 


2.439 


401 - 500 


1 


1.219 


AboVe 500 


0 


0 




TABLE X 




7. What faculties do houses have separately for their own 
operation? 


MORE IHAN ONE ANSWER RECORDED 


IP APPLICABLE 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


CoBSion Room 


14 


17.073 


Dtnlng Roofc 


20 


24.390 


Assmbly Room 


25 


30.48/ 


Locker 5>pace 


16 


19.512 


Housemasters Office 


39 


47.560 


Other facilities 


13 


15.853 


None 


22 


26.829 




TABLE XI 




8. Is your school ' 


'purpose built" 


for the house system? 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


12 


14.634 


No 


68 


82.926 


No Answer 


2 


2.439 
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TABLE XII 

9. Do housetaasters/alstreRsiss receive a reduction In teechlnf^ 
load? 



NUMBER PERCEKTAGE 



Yes 


46 


56.097 


No 


31 


37.804 


No An8\ier 


5 


S.097 




TABLE XIII 




10. If "yes". 


how fliuch of a reduction (approxlnately) 7 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


5X 


3 


6.521 


lOX 


13 


28.260 


15% 


13 


28.260 


26t 


3 


6.521 


25% 


3 


6.521 


30Z 


4 


8.695 


BX 


6 


13.04i 


No Atxavier 


1 


2.173 



TABLE XIV 

11. Do housemasters/mistresses receive additional pay? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 




Yes 


46 


56.097 




No 


31 


37.804 




No Answer 


5 


6.097 
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TABLE XV 

12. If "yes*' approximately how much additional pay? 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



5Z 


4 


8.695 




4 


8.695 


15Z 


1 


2.173 


20X 


4 


8.695 


25% 


7 


15.217 


301 


15 


32.608 


N.A. 


11 


23.913 


TABLE XVT 




13. Vftilch of the followlog activities do the houses In your 


school engage In? 






MORE THAN ONE ANSWER RECORDED IP 


APPLICABLE 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Taking school 






attendance 


44 


53.658 


Keeping routine pupil 






infotaatlon 


44 


53.658 


House assenblles 


64 


78.048 


Sports activities 


75 


91.463 


Tutor group social 






activities 


30 


36 .585 


House social activities 


45 


54.878 


Foiaal teaching of re- 






(julred subjects 


12 


14 .634 


Informal academic 






tutoring 


14 


17.073 


Pupil counseling 


42 


51.219 


Parent conferences 


34 


41.463 


Others 


18 


21.951 



o 
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14. What are the dutlea of the houaeaasters/mlstTessea in your 
school? 



MOR^ THAN ONE ANSl^R RECOTa)ED IP APPLICABLE 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



Dlsclplloe o£ students 
in his/her house 


49 


59.756 


Overs Isht of ouoU 
records & files 


45 


54.878 


Dlssemlnafiloii of infor'-' 
matloa to students 


44 


53.658 


Relationship (interviews 
& counsels) with 
parents 


43 


52.439 


Counsels students 


40 


48.780 


Trains house tutors 


36 


43.902 


Oversees planning for 
house social activities 


51 


62 195 


Refers pupils to social 
service personnel out- 
side school ^en 
needed (psychologist- 


36 




social worker) 

Other 


30 


36.585 


TABLE 3CVIII 




15. Does your school have prefects 


cr house captains? 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


58 


70.731 


No 


20 


24.390 


No Axiswer 


4 


4.878 


TABLE XTX 




16- If "yes'* are the prefects or house captains chosen from 
6th Pom, 5th Porta or both? 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


6 th Pom only 


13 


22.413 


5 th Pom only 


18 


31.034 


Both 5th & 6th Pom 


19 


32.777 


Other 


8 


13.793 
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TABLB XX 



17. In yout school are there any groups which are NOT Included 
In regular miltl age houses? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


13 


15.853 


No 


65 


79.263 


No Answer 


4 


4.878 



TABLE XXI 

18. If "yea" do any of the following groups have special houses^ 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


1st Form 


3 


23.076 


2nd Form 


2 


15.884 


lat & 2nd Forms to- 
gether 


1 


7.692 


6th Form 


7 


53.846 



TABLE XXII 

19. Are house tutors assigned to a group entering the school 
and do they follow them through until they leave school? 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



Yes 


33 


40.243 




No 


28 


34.146 




Other plan 


13 


15, m 




No Answer 


8 


9.756 





o 
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TA^JLE XXIII 



20. If there is a "persotiallty clash** of serious proportions 
between a pupil and a housemaster /mistress , la It possible 
for a pupil to be changed from one house to another? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


57 


69.512 


No 


14 


17.073 


Other plan 


4 


4.878 


No Answer 


7 


8.536 



TABLE XXIV 

21. Does the same hold true for pupils In tutor groups - can 

they be changed from one to another for "personality clashes"? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


58 


70.731 


No 


8 


9.756 


Other plan 


2 


2.439 


No Answer 


14 


17.073 



TABLE XXV 

22 . Does the house system your school use a system of 
competition among houses? 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



Yes 


76 


92.682 




No 


4 


4.878 




No Answer 


2 


2.439 
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TABLE XXVI 

23, If "yes" what types of competition are Involved? 



MORE THAN ONE ANSWER RECORDED IP APPLICABLE 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Academic 


30 


36.585 


Sports 


75 


91.463 


Social behavior (in 
school) 


17 


20.731 


Help to the 
comaunity 


14 


17.073 


Other 


17 


20.731 



TABLE XXVII 



24. Is there cocapetltion aoong Individuals In the school for 
aerlt points as well as for house points? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Tee 


18 


21.951 


No 


62 


75.609 


Other 


0 


0 


No Answer 


2 


2.439 



TABLE XXVIII 

25. Are daaerlts given for unusually poor work, or anti-social 
behavior? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


15 


18.292 


No 


62 


75 .609 


Other 


2 


2.439 


No Answer 


3 


3.658 
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TABLE XXIX 



26. The house systea In your achcol could be considered In 
which of the follovlng categories? 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



STRONG 

(Many social , sports , 
academic and counsel- 
ing activities with an 
active, interested and 

able houae staff) 34 41,463 

AVERAGE 

(Some guidance^ social and 
sports activities with a 
variety of Interest and 
ability toward house act-* 
ivities among house staff 

20 24,390 



WEAK 

(Used nminly an an att-- 
endance checking and in- 
formation disseminating 
device organized activi- 
ties confined mainly to 

games 22 26 > 829 

No Answer 6 7.317 



TABLE XXX 

27.. Do yon feel the house system is a valuable device for paatcral 
care if given enough time and space for its activities? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


63 


76.829 


Ko 


11 


13.414 


No Ansf«er 


8 


9.756 



. to - 
76 



TABLE XXXI 



28. Do you feel that other ways of organising a cowprehenalve 
school have more value than the house systeia? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yea 


28 


34.146 


No 


37 


45.121 


no Answvsr 


17 


20.731 




TABLE XXXII 




29. If 'Vea" 


which of the following do you favor? 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Year system 


22 


26.829 


Lower -middle-upper 




school 


7 


8.536 


Other 


2 


2.439 


No answer 


51 


62.195 
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TABLE XXXIIT 



30. Which of the following "weaknesses' 
educational literature do you feel 


' ascribed to the houaa aystea 

are serious? 


MORE THAN ONH ANSt^R RECORDED IF APPLICABLE 






NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


It fosters too much of a competitive 
aplrlt in the pupils of the school 


8 


9.756 


It tends to put house loyalty be- 
fore school loyalty 


7 


8.536 


Onl3 a few pupils have the oppor- 
tunity for leadership roles in 
the house 


6 


7.317 


Nearly all leadership roles are 
given to older students (5th and 
6 th fors>) 


13 


15.853 


Not enough time Is given from 
teaching duties for a housemaster/ 
iBlstress and house tutors » to do 
a good Job. 


43 


52.439 


In schools NOT purpose built for 
houses the system functions poorly 
because of lack of space for house 
oj>erations. 


57 


69.512 


There are not enough trained , ex- 
perienced and Interested people to 
^^''t as housemasters/mist 1, esses and 
house tutors • 


16 


19.512 


The house system is an artificial 
importation from private graiamar 
schools which is alien to compre- 
hensive education. 


8 


9 756 


Since the 1st formers are usually 

PBwu.ae&Ba anu xosv ano une Otn 

formers are often blase ' and unin- 
terested In house matters, the house 
really consists of only 4 year levels 
(2-5 forms) . 


13 


15.853 


In the alnds of many pupils the house 
system is associated with discipline 
and therefore the pastoral counseling 
aspect Is difficult to encourage. 


10 


12.195 


Other 


3 


3.658 
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TABLE XXXIV 



31. Which of the following "strengths" ascribed to the house system in 
educational literature do you feel are especially noteworthy? 



MORE THAN ONE ANSTJFR RECORDED IP APPLICABLE 




NU>fBER 


PERCENTAGE 


iv provxues an opporcuiixuy ror 8uu-« 
dents to be put In leadership as 
officers of houses 


28 


34.146 


It encourages motivation among pupils 
WOO can scrxve noc onxy lor personax 
achievement but for the advancement 
of the house as well 


31 


37.804 


p^uvxues a wxue oppui^unxwy xor 
social contact among pupils of vary- 
ing ages* 


42 


51.219 


It insures that at least one person 
in sciioox vv^ucor/ wxx^ Know nne 
pupil and will care about his/her 
problems and progress. 


49 


59.756 


It provides a '*home base*' within 
a larger school where the pupil 
r^cxs ssuowu anu secure • 


AO 


Q1 Ot o 


The tutor can act as a friend in 
courf for a pupil w^^o gets into 
trouble with school officials or 
cxvxc auunorxuxcs • 


3Z 




It offers a chance to participate in 
group roles, whether on house com- 
mittees or house athletic teams 

W»iXwm# 1— Jbj^*a w i» uw» civ *^ " * m WW CK9 

many pupils on a school-wide basis. 


46 


56.097 


It insurer that at least two people - 
housemaster and tutor will work to help 
the pnpil solve problems which hinder 
his/her full development. 


4A 


53.658 


There is a continuity of counseling 
and expanded opportunity to know 
students well when the tutor follows 
a group through for several years « 


38 


46.341 



Because pupils feel they are known by 
houaesiasters/aistresses and Iiouse 
tutors there is more effective control 

Pi EliL^ii: 51 37.804 



o 
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TABLE XXXIV, CONT. 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


iT^tKere Is streaming in the school 
the house system with Its mixed ability 
base, may provide the only opportunity 
for children to meet others of varying 
social backgrounds and academic apti- 
tudes 


33 


A0.2A3 


Other 


A 


A. 878 


TABLE XXXV 




32. From your experience with it, what 
^liouse system** is mentioned? 


is your 


isnediate reaction when 




NU^iSER 


PERCSNTAGE 


Highly favorable 


27 


32 .926 


Favorable 


30 


36 .585 


Uncertain 


14 


17.073 


Unfavorable 


A 


A. 878 


Highly unfavorable 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


1.219 


No Answer 


6 


7.317 



TABLE XXXVI 



33. Would you be in favor of keeping the house system in comprehensive 
schools based on your ovn experience with it? 







NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yea 




6A 


78. OAS 


No 




7 


8.536 


Other 




A 


A. 878 


No Answer 




7 


8.536 
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TABLE XXXVII 
34. Position of person completlni;; this form 





NTMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Readnaster/mistress 


95 


68.840 


Aaaistant Headnaster/mistress 


12 


8.695 


lousetoaster/nistress 


4 


2.803 


Aasistant Housemaster/mistresa 


0 


0 


House tutor 


1 


.724 



No Answer 26 18.840 



SUMMAlg OF REPLIES 
What can be induced from this data on the house •:f8tem as it exists 
in English comprehensive schools? The following statements are supported 
by the information shown in the preceeding pages. 

1. There is a house system of one type of another in the 
majority of comprehensive schools. (59 -1: %) 

2. It is often supplemented by or combined with other kinds 
of pastoral care structures, notably the year (30 -t- Z) 
or school system. (20 -I- Z) 

3. Houses vary considerably in sise from less than 100 
pupils to over 400, but nearly all (93 -f Z) fall between 
100 and 350 and almost two thirds (63 + Z) contain 250 
or fewer. 

4. Moat schools wer^ not built with the bouse system in mind 
and, aside from the housemasters office (47 +Z) , a sizeable 
majorit;; (69 +Z) are not operating with much in the vfiy 

of special house facilities. 

5. Housemasters/mistresses commonly (56 + Z) teach lighter 
loads. 

6. They are also likely to receive additional salary (56 -f Z) 
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7. House responsibilities Include raany duties from dealing 
with administrative details such as taking attendance 
(53 + %) and keeping routine pupil infotmation (53 + J) 
to pastoral care involving pupil counsel (51 + Z) arid 
parent conferences (41 + Z) • The most cosaionlv found 
house functions and sports (91 + %) , house assemblies 
(78 + 2) and social activities. (90 + Z including both 
tutor and house social functions) « 

B. Bouses generally operate with prefects or house captains 
(70 + Z) who are chosen from either 5th or 6th Form 
(32 + Z) or 5th Form only (31 + 2) . 

9. In most schools the houses Include all ages within the 
school (79 + Z) with a few systems which separate 6th 
and/or 1st Forms into their ovina houses <. 

10. Pupils may usually be changed to another group if a 
serious ''personality clash'* occurs with the housemaster/ 
mistress (69 + Z) or the tutor (70 + 

11. Competition among houses is nearly a universal feature 
(92 + Z) with sports constituting the most conaon type 
(91 + Z) and academic competition found in only about a 
third (36 + Z) of these schools. 

12. Individual competition among pupils for merxt or house 
points is not widespread « (21 + %) 

13* The house system In most schools is characterized as 

either '•strong and active'' (41 + %) or '•average'" (24 + Z) 
with only a minority (26 + Z) rated as 'Veak". 

14. Close to a majority of the respondents using the house 
system (45 ^ Z) feel it is the moBt effective way of 
organising their schools \rfille a third (34 + Z) believe 
other approaclies have icore value. 

15. TVo serious weaknesses are Identified as lack of time 
from other duties for housemastera/miatredses to enable 
them to do a good job (52 + Z) and poor facilities in 
schools not purpose built for the house S3r8tem (69 + Z) 

16. Many of the generally acknowledged strengths of the house 
system are endorsed by those completing the questionnaire 
with the irost popular being the pastoral relationship 
between the individual pupil and the house tutor (59 + Z) 
and the opportunity for wide participation in group roles 
for pupils possible in the house setting. 
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17. Moat respondents with a house syateia have positive 
reactions to It, either "highly favorable" (32 + X) 

or "favorable" (36 -f Z) with only a few being "unfavor- 
able" (/; + 2) or "uncertain". (17 + 2) 

18. The overwhelming majority (78 + X) favor keeping the 
house system based on their experience with it while 
only a small group (8 + %) feel it should be abandoned. 

19. Two thirds of those completing the questionnaire identi- 
fied thuBselves as headoaaters/alstresses (68 + %) 

In conclusion it appears that the house system la alive and xeasonably 

well in the majority of comprehensive schools. The feelings of the 40 + Z 

of school authorities without house syst«53as are not Included in this report - 

becatise it was felt that those now using the system would be in the best 

position to make judgments about It. Many consaents were written by the 

respondents and from them and the answers to the items reviewed above it 

is clear that the house system, despite problems. Is functioning in a 

manner vAlch is ..atiafactory to those responsible for its oepration. 
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PARI II 

PDPit igSSPONSES TO QITESTIONS ON THE HOUSE SYSTEM IN CO>fPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 



TABLE XXmil 
1. In vhat fona are you presently? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


1st 


48 


10.549 


2nd 


47 


10.329 


3rd 


107 


23.516 


4th 


98 


21.384 


5th 


93 


20.439 


6th 


48 


10.549 


No answer 


14 


3.076 


2. Uhat Is your sex? 


TABLE XXXIX 

NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Female 


193 


42.417 


Male 


248 


54.505 


No Answer 


14 


3.076 


TABLE XL 

3. What type of comprehensive school do you attend? 

NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Boys 


46 


10.989 


Cirls 


0 


0 


Mixed 


395 


86.813 


No Antin^er 


14 


3.076 
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TABLE m 

4. Do you hold any office In che school? 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



Yes 




54 11.861 


No 




386 84.835 


No Answer 




15 3.296 




TABLE XLII 


5. If "yes** what is 


the office? 




"Main Office" - 2 




Box Office - 1 


Inquiries - 2 




Rouse Captain - 5 


Secretary - 3 




Games Captain ~ 4 


School Council - 2 
Librarian - 3 




Student Representative - 1 
Board of Governors) 


Prefect - 22 




Miscellaneous - 3 



TABLE XLIII 



6. Do you hold any office in your house? 

NDMBER PERCENTAGE 



Yes 


65 


14.285 


IIo 


368 


80.879 


No Answer 


22 


4.835 
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TABLE XLIV 
7. If ♦•yea" what la the office? 



Gsoes Captain - 20 
Houae Secretary - 5 
Prefect - 17 
Vice Captain ~ 1 



Bouae <^rt8 Official - 1 

Run Tuck Shop - 1 

Washing Pota > 1 
("an office la an office!") 



Houae Captain - 4 


Houae Coonlttee 


- 6 


Head Boy - 1 


Mlacellau«oua ~ 


1 


TABLE XLV 




8. What activities do you participate In through your house? 


More thdn one answer recorded If 


applicable 






NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Games 


305 


67.032 


Academic Competition aioong Houaea 


103 


22.637 


Social Activities 


99 


21.758 


Cciinminity Service Activities 


75 


16.483 


Other 


73 


16.043 


None (or NA) 


53 


11.648 


TABLE XLVI 




9. Do you feel your house master /mistreas knows you reasonably veil? 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yea 


273 


60.000 


No 


63 


13.846 


Don't know 


98 


21.538 


No Answer 


22 


4.835 
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TABLE XLVII 

10. Do you feel your house tutor knows you reasonably well? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


327 


71.868 


No 


39 


8.571 


DoQ*t kaow 


61 


13.406 


No Answer 


28 


6.153 


TABLE XLVIII 




11. Vfhat ere yr^ur feeltnes toward your houaeaaster /mistress? 


More than one ans<uer recorded If applicable 






NTJMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


He/she likes ne 


76 


16.703 


I like him/her 


189 


41.538 


1 respect him/her 


231 


50.769 


I am £frald of him/her 


U 


3.076 


He/she has my best interests at heart 


108 


23.736 


His/her main duty is to discipline 
those in hl^/her hou(«e 


127 


27.912 


He/she la too busy with other duties 
to have enough time for house 
activity 


30 


6.593 


O'diar 


18 


3.956 



XLVIV 

12. What are your feelings toward the activities carried on by your housa? 
MORE THAN (MB ANSWER RECORDED IF APPLICABLE 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

They are intereatlng 188 41.318 
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TABLE XLVIV (CONT.) 

NUMBER 



PERCENTAGE 



There Is plenty of variety in 



activities 


190 


A1.758 


Competition among hotises through 
games Is worthwhile 


206 


A5.27A 


Competition among houses through 
academic activities Is worthwhile 


63 


13,846 


pate In house activities 


61 


13.A06 


Only a few have a chance to be 
leaders 


88 


19 . 3A0 


Other 


15 


3.296 


TABLE 


L 




13. vniat are your feelings about the pastoral care 


of your hcu-.a? 


HORii THAN ONE ANSWER RECORDED IF 


APPLICABLE 






NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


I take school problems to the house- 
masters/mistress or house tutor 


145 


31.868 


I receive helpful advice on school 
problems . 


ISA 


33.846 


I take personal problc^zc to the 
hoxisemaster/mlstress or house 
tutor 


29 


6.373 


I receive helpful advice or. personal 
probleuis 


A9 


10.769 


The discipline given by the house- 
master/distress keeps loe from 
going to him/her with vcy problems 


7A 


16.263 


Other 


A3 


9.450 
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TABLE LI 

14 • What is your feeling toward other pupils in your house? 
MORE THAN ONE ANSWER RECORDED IF APPLICABLE 



NUMBER 



PERCENTAGE 



Generally I like them 



284 



62.417 



I feel a loyalty to them as members 
of my house 



49 



10.769 



I feel the older pupils run the 
house without much thought for 
younger onest 



70 



15.384 



I feel a small select group of 
pupils run the house without much 
influence from the rest of the 
house » 



33 



7.252 



I get along with those my own age but 
don^t do much with those older or 

younger than myself. 118 25>934 

Other 15 3.296 



TABLE LII 

IS • Do you wish you could change from the house you are now in to another 
house? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yeo 


A2 


9.230 


No 


37A 


82.197 


Other 


16 


3.516 


No Answer 


23 


5.054 
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TABLE LIII 
16. If "yes" why do you want to change? 

MORE XHA» ONE ANS^R RECORDED IF APPLICABUB 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



I don't like others in the house 


4 


.879 


% friends are in another house 


26 


5.714 


I don't like my housemaster /mistress 


6 


1.318 


I don't like isy house tutor 


1 


.132 


Other houses have more interesting 
activities 


8 


1.758 



Other 6 1.318 



TABLE LIV 

17. Does your house have a regular headquarters with coniaon room and/or 
dxning hall? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


250 


54.945 


No 


166 


36.483 


Other 


15 


3.296 


No Answer 


24 


5.274 



TABLE LV 

18. If it does not have these house rooms - do you feel this hurts the 
house operation? 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



Yes 


99 


21.758 


No 


136 


29.890 


No Answer 


220 


48.351 
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TABLE LVI 





the size of vour hottse? 






NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Too big 


41 


9.010 


Too aoall 


45 


9.890 


About right 


343 


75.384 



No Answer 26 5.714 



TABLE LVII 

20. Do you feel your house tutor should have had you in class to really 
know you well? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Yes 


146 


32.087 


No 


73 


16.043 


Doesn't make any difference 


203 


44.615 



No Answer 33 7>252 



table: l^iii 

21 » What is your feeling toward your house? 





NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Great loyalty 


106 


23.296 


Some loyalty 


251 


55.164 


Little loyalty 


65 


14.285 


No Answer 


33 


7.252 
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TABLE LIX 

22. What is your feeling toward awarding 'Tiouse points" for Individual 
academic ascce Hence? 



MORE THAN ONE MSWER RECORDED IF APPLICABLE 






NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Good idea 


209 


45.934 


Bad idea 


64 


14.065 


Good and bad points about balance 


47 


10.329 


It encourages me to work harder 


172 


37.802 


It does not affect tay effort In 
school at all 


115 


25.274 


TABLE LX 






23. If you had the chance to "keep", "nodify" or 
system what would be your decision? 


"do away" with the 




NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Keep It as It Is 


316 


69.450 


Modify it considerably 


63 


13.846 


Do away with it 


39 


8.571 


No Answer 


37 


8.131 
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lABLE LXI 

24» If you answered ''nodify in the previoiis question how would 

you like it changed? 

More activities during dinner hour ^ 2 

tlore widespread participation in house operation - for all students - C^^ 

Houses smaller in size - 8 

Do away with house asseciblies - 1 

Houses larger 6 

Change house tutors frequently - 1 

Have houses be for one year students only - 2 

Teachers be more strict - 1 

Younger pupils should have laore say in house activities - 3 
Building facilities for house activities should be larger - 4 
Greater variety of house activities - 10 
Reduce isolation from rest of school - 2 
Hade more personal - 1 

Choose your own house rather than be assigned to one - 1 

liote autonoDsy for houses - 1 

Suggest ii>n box - 1 

More non-athletic activities - 2 

Athletics for the non-53kllled - 1 

Closer contact with pupils by housemasters - 2 

i\bolish it for 6th Form keep It for rest of school - 1 

Etaphasis on coapetitlon reduced - 1 

••House system is a manlf Istatlon of the egotistic aim of the capltollst 
society'^-* 1 




SUMMARY OF REPLIES 



What are pupil attlttides toward the house system as they experience 

it through attendance in a comprehensive school? The preceeding tables 

have included mny details of student feelings » In this section, 

therefore, only a brief sumnary of the highlights will be undertaken. 

1« Replies were received fron a cross-section of the student 
bodies of the schools. Respondents are spread over all 
forms with no level represented by less than 101 of the 
total group. 

2. The percentage split between boys and girls answering the 
questions show what might reasonably be C3q>ectcd to re** 
present a close-to -average division of the total school 
population (A2 + Z girls and 54 + % boya) 

3. The pupil respondents came froin boys schools (10 + Z) and 
mixed schools (86 + %) with non replying from girls schools. 
Uhile no conclusions will be drawn about girls schools the 
fact that 193 girls in nixed schools did complete the form 
indicates that female point of view is represented in these 
results . 

4. Only a small percentage of pupils responding held offices 
in the school at large. It Is clear that the replies are 
not biased by an undue loading with school leaders. 

5. The same statement can be made about house officers since 
only 14 + Z v^ere involved in this manner. 

6. By far the nK)St popular activity sponsored through the 
house systea was gan^s (67 + %) followed at a distance 
by academic competition (22 -f %) and social activities. 
(21 + %) Only 11 + % either engaged in no activities or 
did not answer the items « 

7. Most students (60%) felt their housemaster /mistress loiew 
them "reasonably well*' while 21 + % were not sure about 

the matter. Only 13 -f % believed their housemaster /mistress 
did not know them. 

8. An even greater percentage (71 + %) thought their house 
tutors knew them •'reasonably well". A small group (8 + Z) 
felt they were not known by tutors and 13 + % were again 
not sure. 

9. Pupil feelings toward housemasters /mistresses varied but 
in general were far more positive than negative. Half 
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9 . cont • 

(50 + %) of the pupils "respected" their house leaders 
and 41 + % "lilcad" them. Only 23 + 2 however, were con- 
vinced chat housenasters /mistresses had their ^est in- 
terests at heart". Hardly any (3 + %) indicated they 
were afraid of thc^ house leader « 

10, Attitudes expressed bv pupils about house activities, while 
positive, were not in the order of overwhelming approval. 
41 + % belip.ved that they were "interesting and varied" 
while 45 + % endorsed games competition anong houses. 
Only a few (13 + %) felt that house activities were avail- 
able to just a small number of students or that leadership 
opportunities were restricted. (19 + 55) 

11. A rather surprising reaction was received concerning the 
pastoral care aspect of house operation. Less than one 
third of the pupils (3i + %) took school problems to 
housemaster/mistress or tutor. About the same number 

(33 + %) felt they were given helpful advice on education- 
al matters. Most students (93 + %) did not discuss per- 
sonal problems with housemasters /mistresses or tutors. 

12. Most respondents indicated reasonable satisfaction with 
their house sittiation. They generally liked the other 
pupils in their house. The great majority (82 + %) did 
not want to change to another house. 

13. A large percentage (75 + Z) held the opinion that their 
house was about the right size. 

14. The pupils, for the most part, felt that it was not 
necessary for house tutors to teach them in formal classes 
to know them well; 44 + % were convinced that it made no 
difference or (16 + %) that it need not be a requlr^ioent . 

15. The amount of devotion generated toward the house was 
positive in nature (78 + % overall) with 23 + % holding 
•great loyalty" and 55 + % "some loyalty". 

16. Nearly half (45 + %) endorsed the concept of awarding 
house points for Individual academic effort while only a 
small number (14 + %) felt it was a bad idea. 

17. More than two thirds of the responding students (69 + %) 
would keep their houses as they are with a few (13 + Z) 
wishing to modify them and even less (8 + %) expressing 
the desire to do away with the system entirely. 

The preceeding information Indicates that pupils typically carry 

a positive attitude about most aspects of the house system. The majority 
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take part in soine activltiGs, feel their housemastGr/mistress and 
tutors knov them and often like or respect these leaders. Pastoral 
care> on the academic level however, has not greatly Inpressed students 
and has even less Impact in natters involving personal problens* De- 
spite this they like other young people in their houses, do not vant to 
change to another house, feel loyalty to it, and would not tnndify much 
i^ its operation* 
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CHAPTER XII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The cooprehensive aftcondary school as conceived of in both 
England and the United States is designed to provide education for 
all the children of all the people In any school district. In practice, 
because of econonlc and educational reasons cxany such institutions are 
large, frequently enrolling more than 1000 students. Such mass educa- 
tion is likely to result in a loss of attention to personal needs and 
individual problems. Thxta the gains achieved by setting up these 
large and varied educational organizations with superior facilities 
nay very well be counterbalanced through the loss of student identity 
in a large mass of youngsters. 

The thesis of this paper is that the problen outlined here is 
particularly severe in nost sizeable Aoerican junior and senior high 
schools and that the house systen as operated in many English con^re- 
henslve schools offers a potential solution which can be adapted to 
Amarican conditions. 

To begin this nonograph a brief historic survey of the house 
systen pointed to its ancient origin in privately nalntaine- schools, 
'ts continued use later in piibllcly supported institutions and finally 
its adoption in conprehenslve schools after World War II. The 
features which have characterized the house system over many years 
have remained fairly constant though often modified to fit changing 
conditions. Common to most systems are the following: 

1. Division of students In a large school into smaller 
component groups. 

2. An overall adult leader appointed from the school staff 
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as housemaster/mlstre&s responsible for house operation* 

3. Separation of the house Into sections each under the 
direction of a teacher as bouse tutor. 

4. Competition among houses In varying areas ^ commonly 
gamas and academic achievement • 

5* Counseling of Individual students on educational and 
personal caatters by housemasters/mistresses and tutors* 

6. Provision of a home base for each student where he/she 
is knovn and cared about « 

?• Use of older y responsible pupils as prefects to assist 
adult leaders In house functions. 

At the present time the type of pastoral care provided In English 
comprehensive shcools is a natter of controversy. Opinion differs on 
li^ether the house system is more effective than the "school" or "year" 
approach or a combination of several types of organization. There is 
no question y however » about the need for some system of caring for in* 
dividual needs In the schools. The method employed is often determined 
by the feelings of the headmaster/mistress > and the type of building 
and facilities available. 

Since 1965 several general studies of comprehensive education 
have included data on the house system. The results appear contradictory 
in some ways as pointed out In Chapter II. The writer believes that 
mvcli of this discrepancy is caused by the dynamic quality of compre-- 
hensive education. Many such schools have been built in recent years 
with innovation as a keynote of their operation. Because of this it 
would appear that the most accurate assessment of the situation would 
tend to be the one made most recently. For this reason, and also 
because cf the care which went into the sampling of this survey, as 
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veil us the high percentage of response received ^ It can be said with 
confidence that what Is true of the saiople presents a reasonably accurate 
reflection of T;:iany aspects of the house system In English cottar ehenslve 
schools • 

The Issue of whether or not a school needs to be purpose built 
for house operation to be successful is still a controversial matter* 
The great majority (82 + Z) of schools In the survey which had houses 
were not purpose built for the function « Despite this th& respondents 
classified their house system as either ^'stronp/* (41 + %) or "averape". 
(24 + %) On the other hand they expressed the opinion that schools 
not purpose built for the house system were seriously weakened because 
of this lack* (69 + X) It appears that houses can function successfully 
without extensive facilities but that their operation could be improved 
considerably with more space. 

House activities can be varied ai d while some, such as sports and 
assetiblles, were very compon others Involving pupil counseling and 
social functions were found In only half the schools as part of house 
function. This pastoral care aspect does not constitute as Important 
a part of the work of the house as Is often imagined. 

Much of what has been assumed to be true of the hoi!se from ex- 
perleace. and past investigations has been shown to reflect the actual 
situation. A general feeling of satisfaction and often enthusiasm for 
the system was discovered among administrators and students whose 
schools had houses. Despite this the writer received the distinct 
impression that the potential of the system has not. In many cases, be<?a 
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used to the inaximun effect. 

This should not deter Aioerlcaxi educators from conslderln)^; a 
propran for dividing large seconidary schools Into smaller oorrponent 
parts similar to the house system* The values to be gained fron such 
a nore^ i«e«^ providing more leadership exi^erlence tor students, giving 
pupils a feeling of belonging" in a school, encouraging a close 
relationship to a caring adult with the attendant possibilities for 
guidance and counseling throughout his/her academic career and the 
opportunity to taice part in social activities with small groups, and 
all so manifestly great as to require serious a*- tent Ion by leaders 
in American secondary education « 
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APPENDIX 



Couments by Respondents 
* Pro*' Houae Pystem 
"Contra" House <'vj?tein 
About House 5!vsteia 

Cover Letter to Housemasters/' ^stresses 
Questionnaire on House *^vstem 
Pupil Ouestionnaire on House System 
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Coniments "'Pro" the House System 



From the headmaster -• large m-'xed comprehensive school" 
The house system wlthm this school is confined to 
competitive events with pastoral care being done basicallv on 
a year basis. tTlthin these limitations It is tremendously 
successful in providing leadership and organizational opportunities 
for pupils of all ages and in providing competition for pupils 
below school standard. Tt ts also an <»vr<»non<r way of fowCtti-ing 
pupil staff relationships." 

From the headmaster ~ medlmi sized mixed comnrehenaive school: 
•'The house system Is an essential part cf the organization of an 
11 - 15 comprehensive school/' 

From the headmaster - medium sized, mixed comprehensive school? 
"Some division of schools over 600 into smaller units is 
essential - the all -knowing, all ^commanding, all-comforting wead 
is not viable in large schools. The upper-middle-lower structure 
is probably necesjiary at the 1200+ level, but for the SO'^ - 900 
range, I think the house svgtem, with the mixing of ages and 
abilities and the propagation of a sdbnplc corporate identity is 
infinitely superior to the 'y^ar* ayatem. whloh T find Frtp-rH** 
and lacking In continuity." 
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From the Headtaaster large ^ nixed comprehensive school* 

'The house gives continuity of contact with parents which 
the vear system lacks 

Prom the Headmaster medium sized ^ mixed comprehensive school- 
'Prom personal experience, it enables all staff to feel 
involved in the total work of the school. Thiq tends to load 
to a far greater sense of responslbiJity and cohesion than with 
other systems. 

Tt should be emphasized that careful oversight of house tutorial 
staff is essential, to see that all aspects of the work of tutors 
is being maintained." 

Fro^n the Ileadraaster - large, mixed comprehensive school? 

"Its (house svsten) stmegth lie«? in the coramunitv of care it can 
provide, which is why my housemasters are deeply involved in 
vocational and educational guidance as well as personal counseling." 

Prom the Headmaster - medit:m sized, mixed comprehensive school? 
* 7 am convinced that at the grass roots a house svf^tem is 
marginally better than a year system, t think there is more 
scope on the staff side workinR ^^rlthin a house svatem* The staffing 
ratio within the schools is the critical factor i^ihatever svstem 
of oastoral care is chosen/* 

From the Headmaster - large, mixed comprehensive school* 

It (house system) gives the virtues of a small school with the 
resources of a large one." 

^on the Headmaster large mixed comprehensive school: 
"An essential aspect of the life of this school." 
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^roQ the Headmaster - large, nixed comprehensive schools 
'The advantages here have far outweighed any possible 
disadvantages . " 

?ron the Headmaster - large, nixed conprehensivo school: 

"It (house system) is at heart of the school's organlzfltlon . 
gathering together all the Influences r^ich work upon a ch^ld^ 
combating what is bad and helping him absorb what is good/* 

From the Headmaster - large, mixed comprehensive school* 

A house system in some form is an essential in a large school 
if every child is to fulfill his/her potential," 



CQTI MENT?^ ••CONTRA'* TIE H OUPE ^^^TEM 
From the Headmistress - rnedixm sized, girls compx shenslve school: 

The essential factor in a large comprehensive (school) Is that 
each child should feel he/she ^belongs ' to a small group. I fa^or 
the year system because* 

1. Each group will be facing the same school problems at the 
same time and teachers can concentrate on those problems. 

2. The juniors can take office within their group. 

3. There should be more security for shy girls if thev are 
with their contemporaries." 

From the Headmaster - medium sized, nixed comprehensive school* 

'Tlie role conflict between house -staff and subject-staff is 

alwavs a potential difficulty." 
From the Headmaster - medium sized nixed comprehensive school- 

'^A house syi^tem Inevitably has a competitive elenent not 

suitable to a pastoral unit." 
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^rom the Ht^ndmlatress - medtun .qjzed, mixed comprehensive school: 
•TJnleas the school is purpose-built » the house systen Is an 
imposition. Horizontal organization is logical and rational; 
it has nost of the advantages cf the house svsten and few of 
its disadvantages/* 

Fron the Ueadinaster - nedlum sized ^ mixed comprehensive schools 

-'Suffers fron the weakness that it is difficulty except in the 
largest schools , to link a house systen with the currlculunt and 
teaching organization/' 

Prom the Headmaster - large « nixed comprehensive school: 
prefer NOT to have the house svstem: 

(a) Becwse it is difficult to find 8 or nore Heads of Houses 
of real calibre. With 3 Heads of fSchools^ able men and 
women are easier to find. 

(b) Administration « and in some ways pastoral care« tend to 
be fragmented In the house systcan." 

From the Headmaster - large, ^nlxed comprehensive school" 

•'For the past two years we have run on the vear svstem because 
T felt the house system had the basic limitation that teaching 
groups and administration group3 were not identical. '^ 

COriMENTf; "A BOUT" THE HOU<;E 9Y9^m 

Fron tha Headmaster - large, mixed comprehensive school: 

"Provision of suitable buildings, to give Hou«e Area with 
Assembly Hall, Dining Area. Social Area, ^taff Hooms and 
Registration Points, is essential to full development." 
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FroQ the Headmaster - small, nixed comprehensive school* 

•*T ha.e iadicnted that T an very much in favrr of the house systcn; 

BUT it requires time - for both tutors and housenaeters - not 

eaaily available when staff is limited. It also demands acceptance 

by Jitaff-tutors and housemasters must work together and trust each 

other. In particular, there la real danger of a clash between the 

duties and status of Heads of Acadep.lc Departments and Housemasters. 

Both must be seen by all (staff and pupils) to have an cquallv 

responsible position in the school'.' 

From the Headmaster - large, nixed comprehensive school? 

'The house system, ao with any svsteu of pastoral care, depends 

upon the enthuplasm, calibre and dedication of the staff concerned." 

From the Headmaster - medium sized mixed coroprehenaive school: 

"Anv system or procedure which helps make it evident to a puoll 

that he/she belongs to a "carins comnunitv" is important.** 

From the Headmaster - medium sized, mixed comprehensive school; 

"The school buildings must be suitable to enable each house to have 

a geographical location within the school. Otherwise, your house 

system is very artificial and never really means much to ounlla. 

Tf you have a house system, then vou must have the "whole" system 

and nothing but the house svstem." 

From the Headmistress - medium sized, girls (Lont^on) cnmorehensive 

school: 

"Ifc find that a coiibinatlon of the vear and house svptems gives us 
the best of both worlds, use the vear system for all nastoral 
care and discipline and the house system for everything ronpetitlve, 
e.g^. sports, music and drama festivals, etc. 
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From the Headnaster - medlun sized » mixed comurehenaive school t 

''Tf (it is) the basis of school organization and total thinktnR, it 
will probablv be off to n ptond start. If its role Is lljtaited 
viz . pastoral only, diffusion and confusion may well prevail , not 
least aiQonR staff with dual role, l^.e^. academic and houae/* 
Fron the Headmaster - raedium sized, nixed coranrehensive school; 

"It thouse svsten) is a useful device for dividing a large school 
for social and oastoral purposes when one has divided the children 
Into "streans'' or '*banda*' for teaching Durooses, Tn this way* 
house tutors can be given <3ocial grouns of mixed nbtlltv. 
If a school is not "streaned'* or •^banded" then the tutor grouos 
are nixed abilltv and it is possible to operate a horizontal 
svsten, i.e. year system or Uoper /Lower School. Horizontal systems 
are nore workable day by dav." 
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I am seeking your help in a study of the house system in the comprehensive 
schools of England. As a part of this study a survey sample of 10% of the 
comprehensive schools has been selected on a random^ stratified and 
proportional basis. Your school has been chosen and e questionnaire 
opinionnaire is enclosed with the hope you will fill it in or ask someone 
on your staff to do it. A stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed to 
facilitate an easy return. 

In explanation of this request let me provide some background. I am an 
American engaged in teacher education and am currently on Sabbatical leave. 
My interest in the house systen arises from the need in large American 
secondary schools to do more to personalize education for each pupil. Our 
school counsellors often know only the top students # or those who are most 
troublesome while the greatmass in between remain rather anonymous. I 
believe the house system has elements which could be adapted into many 
An^rican schools to help solve the problem mentioned above. 

Permission to contact you has been given by the Chief Education Officer of 
your area. 

Knowing of the many calls on your time any help with this survey is most 
gratefully appreciated. 



Very truly yours i 



American address; 

R.B. Dlt'renflold Ed.O 

Proti^ssor ^^f Educdtit)n 

MacrtlesU^r College 

St. Paul, Minnesota bblOb 

U . S» . A . 



Please reply to 
English address i 
Dr. R.B. Diorenfield 
109 Elgin Crescent 
Kensington 
London^ W. 11 . 
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Ouestionnaire on House System 



in Comprehensivd Sr^hools 



This questionnaire is devised to gather information about house systems in English comprehensive schools. The 
ultimate aim is to discover those eleme'^^s and functions which might be applied to large American secondary 
schools to help make education there more personalized and individualized. In any published report of the findings 
no mention will be made of (.articular schools or education authorities. Your willingness to t^ke time to complete 
this questionnaire is greatly appreciated! A stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed for easy return. 

Please put the letter of the correct answer by the space near f^x number of the question. (This will facilitate 
placing the information on punch cards). 



1* In which county, borough or other education authority is your school located? 



2. Is your school a: 

(A) Mixed school 

(B) Boys school 

(C) Girls school 

3. What is the enrollment of your school? 

(A) 500 or under 

(B) 501 - 1000 

(C) 1001 or above 

4. Do you have a house system in your schor'7 



(A) Yes 

(B) Nc 

Please note: 

If you do not have any kind of house system in your school do not answer the remaining questions as they 
pertain directly to hor:se system operation. 

5. Are there other types of organizations in your school? 

(A) No 

\bi Year system 

(C) Lower, mkidle and upper schools 

(D) Oiher 



6. What is the approximate size of the ho jses in your school? 
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(A) 


Under 100 


(S) 


101 - 150 


(C) 


151 -200 


ID) 


201 - 250 


(E) 


251 -300 


(F) 


301 - 350 


(G) 


351 - 400 


(H) 


401 - 500 


(1) 


Aix)ve 501 
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7. 



What facilitlM do hcutts h4v« tsparately for thsir ovt«n operation? 



(A) Common room 

(Bj Dining room 

(C) Assembly rocrni 

(0) Locker spaca 

(E) Housemasters off ice 

(F) Other facilities 



8. is your school "purpose built" for the house system? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

9. Do housemasters/mistresses receive a reduction in teachinQ load? 

(A) Yes 

(B) ^o 

10. If "yes", how much of 3 reduction (Approximately)? 

(A* 5% 

(B) 10% 

(C) 15% 
(0) 20% 
(£) 25% 
(F) 

(G) 35% 

11. Oo housemasters/mistresses receive additional pay? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

12. If "yes ' approximately how much additional pay? 

(A) 5% 

(B) 10% 

(C) 15% 

(D) 20% 

(E) 25% 

(F) 3C% 

13. Which of the following activities do the houses in your school engage in? Check more than 

one if applicable. 

(A) Taking school attendance 

(B) Keeping routine pupil information 

(C) House assemblies 

(0) Sports acth^ities 

( E) Tutor group social activities 

( F) House social e^ivities. 

(G) Fotrmal teaching of required subjects 

(H) Informal academk: tutoring 

(1) Pupil o)unseling 
(J) Parent conferences 

. (K) Others 
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no 



14. 



What w the dutt^ of tha housemasters/mistresses in your ichool? Check more than one if 



(A) 


DifiCiDlinB of students in his/her house 


(B) 


Oversioht of dudH records & files 


IC) 


Dissemination of information to students 


(D) 


RfilationshiD (intttrvifiMis& counseis) with oarents 


<E) 


Counsels students 


(F) 


Trains house tutors 


(G) 


Oversees planning for house social activities 


(H) 


Refers pupils to social service personnell outside the school when needed 




(psychologist — social worker, etc). 


(i) 


Other 



1 5. Doss your house have prefects or house captains? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

ia If "yes" are the prefects or house captains chosen from 6th form, 5th form or both? 

{A) 6th form only 

(B) 5th form only 

(C) Both 5th & 6th forms 

(D) Other 



17. In your school are there any groups which are NOT included in regular multi age houses? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

18. If "yes" do any of the following groups have special houses? 

(A) 1st form 

(B) 2nd form 

(C) 1 St & 2nd forms together 

(D) 6th form 

(E) Other 



19. Are house tutors assigned to a group entwing the school and do they follow them 

through until they leave school? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) Other plan 



20. If there is a "personality clash" of serious proportions between a pupil and a 

housemaster/mistress is it possible for the pupil to be changed from one house to another? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) Other plan 
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21. Does the same hold true for pupils in tutor groups - can they be changed from one to 

another for "personality clashes"? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) Other plan 



22. Does the house system in your school use a systam of competition among houses? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

23. If "yes" wiiat types of competition are involvad? 

(A) Academic 

(B) Sports 

(C) Social behavior (in school) 
( 0) Help to the Community 
(E) Other 



24. Is there competition among individuals in the school for merit poinu as well as for house 

points? 



(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) Other 



25. Are demerits given for unusually poor v/orfc or anti-social behavior? 

(A) Yes 
(8) No 
(C) Other 
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Opinionnaire 



Would pleas6 indicate your opinions on the following items related to housi) operation? 

1. The house system in your school could be considered in which or the following categories? 

(A) Strong. 

(Many social^ sfK)rts, academic and counseling activities with an active, interested 
and able house staff). 

(B) Average. 

(Some guidarKi^e, social and sports Ktivities with a variety of interest and ability 
toward house activities among house staff). 

(C) Weak. 

(Used mainly as an attendance checking and information desseminating device 
organized activities confined mainly to games). 

Comment (if any). 



2. Do you feel the house syste^> is a valuable device for pastoral care if given enough time 

end space for its activities? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

Comment ( if any ) . 



3. Do you feel that other ways of organizing a comprehensive school have more value than 

the house system? 

(A) Yes 

(6) No 

Comment (if any). 



4. If "yfe&" which of the following do you favor? 

(A) Year system 

(B) Lower, mkidle and upper school 
{r. Other 
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5, Which of the following 'Siveaknessess" ascribed to the house svstem in educational 

literature do you feel are serious? List more than one if applicable. 



(A) It fosters too much of a competitive spirit in pupils of the school. 

(B) It tends to put house loyalty before school loyalty. 

(C) Only a few pupils have the opportunity for leadership roles in the hoijse. 

(0) Nearly all leadership roles avr given to older students (5th & 6th form). 

(E) Not enough time is given ftom teaching duties for a housemasterAnistress and 
house tutors to do a good job, 

(F) In sch€K)ts not purpose built for houses the system functions poorly because of 
lack of space for house operations. 

(G) There are not enough trained, experienced and interested people to act as 
housamastors/mistrasses and house tutors. 

(H) The house system is an artificial importation from private grammai schools 
which is alien to comprehensive education* 

(1) Since the 1st formers are usually bewildered and lost and the 6th formers are 
often blaise and uninterested in house matters, the house really consists of only 
4 year levels (2-5 forms). 

(J) In the minds of many pupils the house system is associate with discipline and 

therefore the pastoral a)useiing aspect is diff icult to encourage. 
(K) Other. 



6. Which of the following "strengths" ascribed to the house system in educatk>nal literature 

do you feel are especially noteworthy. List more than one if applicable. 

(A) It provides an opportunity for students to be put in leadership roles as officers 
of houses. 

(B) It encourages motivation among pupil? who can strive not only for personal 
achievement but for the advancement of the house as well. 

(C) It provkJes a wide opportunity for social contact among pupils of varying ages. 

(0) It insures that at least one person in the school (tutor) will know the pupil and 
will care about his/her problems and progress. 

(E) It provides a "home base" within 4 larger school where the pupil feels known 
and secure 

(F) The tutor can act as a "friend in court" for a pupil who gets into trouble with 
school officials or civic authorities. 

(G) It offers chances to participate in group roles, whether on house committees or 
house athletic teams which might not be available to as many pupils on a school 
wide basis. 

(H) It insures that at least two people - housemaster and tutor will work to hUp the 
pupil solve problems which hinrSer his/her full development. 

(1) There is a continuity of counseling and expanded opportunity to know students 
well when the tutor follows a group through for several years. 

(J) Because pupils feel they are known by housemasters/mistresses house tutors 

there is more effective control of pupils. 
(K) If there is streaming in the school the house system with its mixed ability base 

may provide the only opportunity for children to meet others of varying social 

backgrounds and academk: aptitudes. 
(L) Others. 
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7. 

mentioned? 



From your experience with it, what is your immediate reaction when ''house system'' is 



lA) 


Highly favorable 


(B) 


Favorable 


(C) 


Uncertain ^ 


(0) 


Unfavorable 


(E) 


Highly unfavorable 


(F) 


Other 



8. Would you be in favor of keeping the house system In comprehensive schools based on 



your own experience with it? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) Other 



Are there any comments you would care to make about the house system? 



Position of person completing this form. 

(A) Headmaster/mistress 

(B) Assistant Headmaster/mistress 

(C) Housemaster/mistress 

(D) Assistant Housemaster/mistress 

(E) House tutor 



THANK YOUl 
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Pupil Questionnaire on the House Syst«)m 
In Comprehensive Schools 



Please answer the following questions with your honest feeting about the house system in your school. The 
information received will be used as a part of a study to acquaint American teachers and administrators with the 
house system. There may be elements which American schools can adapt to help solve some problems they face. No 
individual person or school will be identified in any report of this survey. Thank you very much for your help. 

Put the letter of your answer in the space provided by the number of the question. 

^1 . In what form are you presently? 

(A) 1st 

(B) 2nd 

(C) 3rd 
{□) 4th 

(E) Sth 

(F) 6th 

2. What is your sex? 

(A) Female 

(B) Male 

3. What type of comprehensive school do you attend? 

(A) Boys 

(B) Girls 
<C) Mixed 

4. Do you hold any office in the school? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

5. If "yes" what is the office? 



.6. Do you hold any office in your house? 

(A) Yes 
(B: No 

7. If "yes" what is the office? 



.8. What activities do you participate in through your house? 

(A) Games 

(B) Academic competition among houses 

(C) Social activities 

(0) Community service activities 
(E) Other 
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9. 



Do you fael your house master/mistress knowf you reasonably well? 



<A) Yes 

(B) No 

iC) Don't know 

Comments ( if any) 



10. Do you feel your house tutor knows you reasonably well? 

(A) Yes 

(D) No 

(C) Don't Know 

Comments (If any) 



1 1 . What are your feelings toww^d your housemaster/mistress? (Put all the letters which show 

your feelings). 

(A) He/she likes me 

(B) I like him/her 

(C) I respect him/her 

(D) I am afraki of him/her 

(E) He/she has my best interests at heart 

(F) His/her main duty is to discipline those in his/her house 

(G) He/she is too busy with other duties to have enough time for house activities. 

(H) Other 



Comments (if any) 



12* What are your feelings toward the acth^ities carried on by your house? 

(A) They are interesting 

(B) There is plenty of variety in activiti^ 

(C) Competitton among houses throu$^ games is worthwile 

(D) Competitton among houses through acad^ic activities is worthwhile. 

(E) Only a few have a chance to participate in house activities 
({^) Only a few have a chance to be leaders. 

(G) Other 



Comments (if any) 



13. What are your feelings about the pastoral eve of your house? 

(A) I take school problems to the housemaster/mistress or house tutor. 

(B) I receive helpful advM:e on school problems 

(C) I take personal problems to the housemaster/mistress or house tutor 

(D) I receive helpful adviM on persona! problems. 

(E) The discipline ghmn by the housemaster/mistress ke^ from going 
him/her with my problems 

(F) Other 



Commentt (If any) ^^J^ 



14* What is your fecr^rog toward other pupiU in your hous^? 



(A) 


Generally 1 like them 


IB) 




(C) 


1 feel the older pupils run the house without much thought for younger ones 


(D) 


1 feel a small select group of pupils run the house without much influence from 




the rest of the house 


(E) 


1 get along with those my own age but don't do much with those older or 




younger than myself. 


(F) 


Otha- 



Comments (if any) 



15. Do you wish you could change from the house you are now in to another house? 

(A) Ye$ 

(B) No 

(C) Other 



16. If "y^" do you want to change? 

(A) I don't like others in the house 

(B) My friends are in another house 

(C) I don't like my housemaster/mistress 

(D) I don't like my house tutor 

(E) Other hous^ have more interesting activities 

(F) Other 



Comments (if any) 



17. Do^ your house have a regular headquarters with comnnon room arxl/or dining hall 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(C) Other 



18. If it does not have these house rooms do you feel this hurts the house operation? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

Comments (if any) . — ^ 



1 9. What is your feeling about the size of your house? 

(A) Too big 

(B) Too small 

(C) About right 

Comments (If any) I 
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20. Do you fwt your house tutor should hwe had you In class to really know you wall? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 

(Q Doesn't make any difference 
Comments (if any) 



21 . What is your f etIinQ toward your house? 

(A) Great loyalty 

(B) Some loyalty 
(O Little loyalty 

Comments (if any) 



22. What is your feeling toward awarding "house points" for individual academk: excellence? 

Put more than one letter If needed to show your feeling. 

(A) Good idea 

(B) Bad idea 

(C) Good and bad poinu about balance 

(D) It encourages me to work harder 

(E) it does not affect my effort in school at ail 

Comments ( if any) ; 



23. If you had the chance to "keep", "modify", or "do away" with the house system wf:at 

wouki be your decision? 

(A) Keeft it as It Is 

(B) Modify it conskierably 

(C) Do away with it 

Comments ( if any) 



24. If you answered "nwdify it", in the previous quastkm how wouki you like it changed? 
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